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THE STERLING CRISIS 


It is curious, and psychologically revealing, 
that people outside the British Commonwealth still 
have difficulty in accepting what is really the basic 
fact about the Sterling Area. They are unable to 
believe that there is no definite central control. 


The former Chancellor, Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, 
commented on this some months ago (*). “I often 
find”, he said, “in talking to Americans, that they 
cannot really believe that; they think of the sterling 
bloc (which is the phrase they usually use—perhaps 
there is something in the difference of phraseology) 
as something which moves as a unit, directed from 
the centre, by instructions from someone, whether 
from the Governor of the Bank of England or some 
mysterious body, or even from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which all the members of the ster- 
ling area obey. It does not work like that at all. 
No formal authority or body controls the sterling 
area. There is not even a regular committee of 
the governments concerned. It works on the basis 
of contacts between the central banks which are 
pretty continuous, and occasional meetings, which 
are quite a new feature, of the Finance Ministers 
of the member countries—even here the meetings 
are usually of the Commonwealth Finance Minis- 
ters, and the non-Commonwealth sterling area 
Finance Ministers are not present. Therefore it is 
a very loosely knit affair without any constitution, 
without anything being laid down in black and 
white at all’’. 


Historically, the sterling area has played a 
special part in the growth of the world economy. 
But it is not just a sectional conception, dividing 
off one part of the world; it is the integral, total 


(*) Address at Chatham House, January, 1952. 


and permanent result of the great era of Free Trade 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. To 
that past era we owe, in the last analysis, practical- 
ly all of our modern prosperity and_ technical 
standards. A_ generation ago the “sterling area” 
was synonymous with “the free trade area’, which 
meant virtually the whole area of world trade, and 
certainly the whole of its modern and progressive 
sector. Sterling was universally convertible, and 
was a worldwide unit of account, in a much more 
positive sense than the dollar is today. Sterling 
still retains a great deal of that position, and will 
be a major means of the world’s one day regaining 
the basis of true freedom and genuine expansion of 
the world economy. 


The sterling area developed, of course, within 
and around the Commonwealth relationship. The 
Commonwealth (the United Kingdom, Colonies and 
Dominions) is a free association of independent 
countries, none of which has any legal ascendancy 
over the others. The word ‘‘free”’ is here used in 
its proper meaning; the relationship is a voluntary 
one. With only a few minor exceptions, any mem- 
ber can quit at his own wish. This is very different 
from the sort of ‘‘independence” where Big Brother 
takes over all the controls. But it is necessary to 
emphasise that the sterling system was never for 
the Commonwealth alone. Various other nations 
of Europe, Asia and the Americas, have parti- 
cipated in it in various direct or indirect forms of 
association. Examples are the pre-war pegging” 
of the Japanese yen in terms of sterling, the 
‘‘Uniscan” arrangement with the Scandinavian 
countries, and various cases in the Middle East 
and South America. 


One aspect that is often forgotten, nowadays, 
is the vital part the sterling area played in assuring 


— 
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the viability of continental Europe. Broadly speak- 
ing, pre-war Europe was generally in trade deficit 
with the dollar area, but earned a surplus on Bri- 
tish and sterling accounts; in those days the sterling 
area was well enough up in the dollar markets to 
pay off the latter, in settlement of the former. 


During and after the War, this triangle broke 


down. But there is no absolute reason why some 
such multilateral system should not be restored. 
Within the European sphere, in the epoch of the 
Marshall Plan and the European Payments Union, 
there has in fact been considerable progress in that 
general direction. 


In any such future solution, sterling can and 
must play a decisive part. “Sterling” represents 
a traditional hallmark of quality; also the greatest 
body of financial, economic and administrative ex- 
perience in the world. Only on that basis can a 
sound and farsighted policy emerge—one based, to 
use a modern technical term, on a proper ex post 
analysis. That is to say, on the conclusions from 
sufficient and appropriate experience in the past. 
To a dangerously large extent, policies and devices 
now coming forward from the American side, and 
the United Nations side generally, are based on the 
ex ante type of reasoning. They represent ideas or 
measures of a preconceived kind, doubtless excel- 
lent, but looking ahead as theories, not looking back 
to the fruits of real experience. Cleverness and 
enthusiasm are no substitutes for a well-tried sense 
of responsibility. 


Plans made ahead are one thing; the preserva- 
tion of the most flexible and comprehensive 
machinery for international adjustment and pro- 
gress ever devised in the economic sphere (the 
sterling system) is another. We cannot afford to 
strive for either one at the expense of the other. 


* + 


Such are the ultimate issues against which the 
present crisis of sterling must be judged. But the 
judgment cannot be just a moralistic one. In con- 
crete and practical terms, what is the crisis the 
world now faces in respect of sterling? How, in 
material terms, can it be solved? 


The Sterling arrangement now depends on 
something like a ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement’. The 
first question is, how long can such a basis last, 
under extreme pressure of material circumstances? 
The second difficulty is that at present the calls 
and claims of the sterling area may conflict with, 
or at least compete against, British commitments 
and obligations in other directions—notably in 
respect of European and Atlantic defence pacts. 
Evidently the country has not the resources to meet 
all its possible obligations today; naturally, it is 
felt that any shedding of load, some of which is 
presumably inevitable, should affect Common- 
wealth or sterling area commitments last, and start 
first with ‘‘foreign” involvements properly so- 
called, outside our own group. 
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It is absolutely essential that American opinion 
particularly, and foreign opinion in general, under- 
stand these feelings, and the genuineness of their 
motivation. Some people ask why should Britain 
or other Commonwealth countries join in G A T T 
and the rest of it, if the prospects of expansion of 
trade on the dollar side are not only unreliable 
(subject to wild fluctuations, sudden embargoes, 
etc) but are in any case relatively small? The 
President of the Board of Trade noted recently, in 
a public statement, that New Zealand took £111 
million of British exports last year. This, he re- 
marked, is (for instance) more than was bought 
from us by France, with 20 times New Zealand’s 
population; and slightly more than the vast and 
wealthy United States bought from Britain alto- 
gether. . . New Zealand provides such supplies as 
wool and meat, which are indispensable to Britain, 
and thus gives Britain a chance to earn them. 
Such examples ought to receive wider publicity, as 
they illustrate an essential point. The _ sterling 
area may break up, if and when its members are 
offered an alternative elsewhere which they find 
more advantageous. So far, there is little sign of 
any such development. 


The present crisis of sterling is not therefore 
a risk of disintegration. But it is a crisis of de- 
pleted reserves—a _ liquidity crisis. Everyone 
knows there is a shortage of dollars. (One must 
add that it is, nowadays, a shortage of most other 
currencies: we are overdrawn even in the European 
Payments Union, where any further deficits must 
be met in gold). It is worth considering that 
shortage of dollars, and other currencies, is another 
way of saying there is too much sterling (chasing 
too few dollars and other currencies). Some of 
the excess (or inflated) sterling is held in the 
United Kingdom itself, some (the Sterling 
Balances) is held overseas, as book-claims which 
are primarily drawable on the U.K. About 80% 
of the latter indebtedness is within the Sterling 
Area. It is the U.K. account that is vulnerable. 
In that sense, the present crisis is a crisis of Ster- 
ling itself (the U.K. £), rather than a crisis of the 
rest of the Sterling area. 


Before the First World War, London was the 
world’s banker, and could run some such system on 
a very small gold reserve, because the U.K. was a 
very large short-term creditor. The U.K. had re- 
serves of call-money; since, by raising its interest 
rates, it could rapidly draw in the short-term debts 
owing from abroad, to the extent necessary to re- 
store liquidity. After World War I this particular 
creditor position was lost for a time; in the 1920’s, 
the U.K. had export surpluses, but turned then into 
long term investments abroad, leaving short-term 
balances slightly unfavourable. But in the 1930’s 
liquidity was restored, because U.K. holdings of 
gold rose more rapidly than the total of short-term 
foreign debts. In 1939 there was a drain of gold 
at a rate equivalent to the present one. It was met 
from reserves at first, but as the war proceeded 
the gold reserve was exhausted with increasing 
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rapidity. In 1945 U.K. gold reserves were about 
£600 million, against short-term foreign debts 
(sterling balances) of about £3,400. If creditors 
had withdrawn even 20% of their due, the result 
would have been sterling insolvency. 


Though some of the balances were paid off in 
the next few years, it speaks volumes for the ster- 
ling partnership that there was no “run on the 
bank”. By 1949, the figures (reserves against im- 
mediate liabilities) showed quantitatively the same 
balance-sheet position about £300 million against 
3,400 million. But qualitatively the position had 
really worsened. The liabilities extent in 1945 were 
mainly those incurred by Britain for war purposes; 
the home country had a strong moral chain not to 
be pressed to settle these at once. Gradually they 
were paid, to a considerable extent. But the 1949 
figure represented largely peacetime borrowings 
for ordinary livelihood demands—on which there is 
no such ethical justification for deferring payment. 
The verdict of many authorities agrees with the 
comment of F. W. Paish: “we were simply in the 
position of a banker who has accepted deposits on 
an inadequate gold reserve.” 


Policy during 1950 may come in for still 
sharper criticism. The gold reserve actually rose 
in that year by more than the balance of indebted- 
ness; but it should have been realised that this was 
due to a temporary impetus of sales for ‘‘stock- 
piling’ in America, that we were depleting our own 
raw material stocks, and that a vast amount of 
Foreign Aid had been received. In 1951, especially 
its second half, the serious results were fully 
shown. The sterling balances were claimed at an 
increased rate by creditor, who wanted to spend 
them, U.K. home spending was also high. The 
credit balance with the European Payments Union 
was overdrawn. 


The figures show that the drain, in regard to 
the rest of the Sterling Area, was due to excessive 
imports rather than to a fall in exports. This 
represents a “backlog of unsatisfied demand” 
which can no longer be penned up, now the imme- 
diate post-war shortages have been overcome: 
partly for consumer goods, partly for capital goods 
vitally needed for Economic Development. The 
former are almost as necessary as the latter; con- 
sumer goods are necessary as_ incentive’ goods. 
The Asian producer works to get them; if they 
are not there, he will not work to produce more 
than his own subsistence, and where will Economic 
Development be then? It is one of the virtues 
of the Sterling attitude that it allows for this 
point, as well as for the need for technical equip- 
ment. The Colombo Plan exemplifies the Com- 
monwealth approach to this part of the problem. 


The difficulties of the U.K., even more clearly, 
are due essentially to (relative) over-importing. 
By the “targets” set by the ‘‘Economic Survey 
for 1951”, British (1951-52) exports kept up to 
programme, and their prices were maintained; 
but imports increased 15%, instead of 4% as pro- 
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jected. Such devices as cutting down investment, 
devaluation, etc., are limited and dangerous. The 
gap must be filled, in respect of the U.K. itself, 
by increasing production or reducing consump- 
tion. Productivity has increased since the war, 
by between 15 and 30%, according to various esti- 
mates. Unfortunately that is not enough to off- 
set the decline in the terms of trade, the loss in 
invisible income, the replacement of war damage, 
etc. 


In addition, Britain has undertaken the big- 
gest scale of Social Welfare expenditure ever seen 
in history, throughout the Commonwealth. Taxa- 
tion has greatly equalised incomes in the United 
Kingdom; the poorer 80% of the population have 
had a 25% rise in their real incomes since pre-war 
times, but the rest have lost at least 25% of theirs. 
From the fiscal point of view, this means that not 
much of the burden can now be thrown on the 
wealthy minority, and it must be placed broadly 
on the whole population. 


Considering the magnitude of this crisis, it is 
not surprising that Britain hesitates at present to 
undertake deep or extensive commitments in Euro- 
pean affairs. The Unification of Western Europe 
is not such a simple affair as is sometimes 
imagined—by Americans especially, who often 
forget that the unification of their own country, 
though it was on ground already cleared of na- 
tional or linguistic barriers, required a Civil War, 
a generation of heavy Protection, and heavy invest- 
ment by Britain and other European _ countries. 
Maintenance of the sterling area is a contribution 
to a solution of Europe’s difficulties, of at least 
equal importance. In the case of Asia and other 
underdeveloped regions, it is hard to see what 
could replace the Sterling area as a_ practical 
framework of Development, and an economic basis 
for the democratic nations’ Defence in Depth. 


The present problem of Sterling is a complex 
one: it necessitates the finding of a middle way, in 
respect of each of the issues touched on above, 
and it requires some sacrifice on the part of every 
one of the members and partners in the area. The 
U.K. must still further raise production and restrict 
consumption; the overseas balance-holders must 
defer their demands, and present them in what is 
the order of urgency, not merely from their own 
point of view, but from that of the collective in- 
terest. In respect of the European Front also, 
some middle path and a sharing of burdens seems 
to be necessary. But the finding of middle paths, 
the insistence on collaboration, on the basis of 
mutual respect for each other’s interests, and on 
such international division of labour as_ ensures 
the highest productivity all round, are no new 
features in the Commonwealth and Sterling Area. 
In fact, they are characteristic and essential fea- 
tures of the group. If the necessity for a solu- 
tion to the Sterling crisis is properly explained 
and understood, a solution can and will be achieved, 
by a new effort of partnership. 
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HONGKONG AND CHINA’S 


The feeling grows that the major factors 
directly influencing the fortunes of Hongkong are 
turning in a favourable direction. The first half 
of the year was a bad period. So it was in China. 
The turn of the tide there coincided with a similar 
upswing of trade here. There is in China an im- 
mense release of energy such as the country has 
not known for a thousand years. Immense schemes 
of public works like the Huai River, the Yung- 
tingho, the Yellow River, and the Ching Chiang 
schemes rather than the land reforms themselves 
have enlarged hope of a basic increase in produc- 
tion on the land. Everywhere tighter controls and 
organisation are being substituted for the spirit 
and activity of free enterprise, but enough of the 
latter is being allowed to operate to buttress and 
protect the other from possible disaster, as the 
New Economic Policy of Lenin did in the early 
crises of the Soviet Revolution. 


There are many things to cause grief and 
anger: the treatment of missionaries and others 
who are denied the elementary rights of simple and 
civilised justice; the attempts to force the whole 
thought and activity of the people into a narrow 
groove dictated by a handful of doctrinaires; the 
fury and hypocrisy of the hate propaganda poured 
out so incessantly by cynical propagandists; and 
the black ingratitude shown toward a people who 
have so assiduously and so generously courted the 
friendship of China. 


The peace theme has taken over the whole field 
of propaganda. That theme is a little difficult in 
the case of Japan. Even the people of many walks 
of life from abroad who are gathering in Peking 
for the so-called Peace Conference for Asia and 
the Pacific would be disposed to ask why Peking 
did not follow the example of others and sign a 
Peace Treaty with Japan. To that there can be 
no intelligible or at least acceptable reply. It can 
be done, and all among them who are honest would 
a impelled to argue in Peking that it should be 

one. 


In the case of Japan alone, Trade Promotion 
takes the place of Peace Promotion. But with the 
growing determination to build bridges over the 
chasm opened up so swiftly in the past three years 
between China and the non-Communist world there 
is also a firm refusal to be fooled. Peace can be 
won, but only if there is absolute honesty on both 
sides, and the full agreement that each is entitled 
to live its life in its own way, free from the 
menace of ideological crusaders from whatever 
quarter they come. The world has never existed 
under a single system since men created govern- 
ments to manage their affairs, and it is unlikely 
to present that uniformity within any measurable 
period. Nor is it anything new to be under the 
peril of aggression. Groups and nations have had 
to reckon with that from the beginnings of time. 
Sometimes they managed ill, sometimes well. 
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The main factor indeed is that history is under- 
going an immense landslide. What occurred in 
Europe after the renaissance is now going on in 
Asia. It ought to be a matter for rejoicing as the 
crowning achievement of the Western revival which 
has brought new life to Asia. Even if it does mean 
the final elimination of all Western overlordship 
or political responsibility in this Continent it need 
not, and does not, mean a return of both to the 
narrow confines of four centuries ago. Quite the 
contrary. It was all very well for Chien Lung to 
refer in lofty scorn to the absolute self-sufficiency 
of the Chinese Empire of his time. So greatly has 
life and production changed, so vast and varied 
are the new and imaginative needs of the peoples 
of Asia, and so swiftly do science and invention 
work upon the contemporary scene, that an im- 
mense and ever-growing commerce not only of 
goods but of ideas is bound to knit the continents 
and peoples ever more closely together. 


The great MacArthur debate ended in the re- 
jection of a forthright military crusade against 
Communism and passed quickly and even eagerly 
to the opening of truce talks in Korea. The debate 
has been renewed in the electoral campaign on a 
wider scale and on a level that is equally high, 
though the hustings is hardly conducive to the 
dignity and solemnity of the setting in the earlier 
debate. It has been significant not only for the 
swift clarification of the attitude of the Republican 
candidate and his foreign affairs adviser about a 
war of liberation, but for the reminder by their 
Democratic opponent that individualism and free- 
dom are on trial no less than collectivism. Indeed 
there might be quite startling progress in arrange- 
ments for peace when a point of approach is pos- 
sible, better than the determinist Marxist doctrine 
of the inevitable clash with ‘‘Capitalism” and the 
West’s conviction of the fundamental hostility ot 
the Kremlin to the Western world. 


The interventionists themselves: have perhaps 
veen shaken by the phenomenal consolidation of 
the new regime in China, the growth of its army 
and defensive power, the terroristic tightening of 
safeguards in factory and village alike against up- 
risings, and the plans to develop the militia on a 
nation-wide basis similar to its role in Russia, 
where it is omnipotent and omnipresent. Now 
more than ever policy has to be thought out to 
the end in all its implications and resources, mate- 
rial and spiritual. Intervention now offers far 
less prospect than in Russia in 1919. There is 
much anger in the world, and much of it is just 
anger. But it is not the emotion that will help 
the world to escape unutterable disaster and clear 
the path to understanding. 


The widening of trade that would follow a 
real truce in Korea would, on the contrary, bring 
back to the fore the need we have each of the other 
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and the goods we can profitably exchange. To 
Japan especially this is an urgent necessity. Some 
persons have shown concern over the sailing of a 
British freighter from Liverpool direct to a port 
in China with a cargo, of woollen textiles aboard. 
Neither the event nor the cargo justifies the lifting 
of a single eyebrow. Blue Funnel and other freigh- 
ters used to go direct to Chinese ports as a matter 
of course before the war and until the Nationalists 
banned such ships from internal waterways they 
used to go as far up the Yangtze River as Han- 
kow. 


The main thing is to keep the old contacts 
going, however the mechanisms may change. In 
the long run superior service and experience will 
tell so long as there is also the enterprise to back 
these things. The real danger is the firming of 
China’s trade in the new channels to which the 
controls have more or less forced it. Hongkong 
managed pretty well in the old days when its entre- 
pot trade was limited to the markets in the South, 
and when the normal thing was to ship cargoes to 
and from the mainland at Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Tsingtao and Hankow. If the overland route or 
satellite shipping is meeting much of the needs of 
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this market, there is growing prospect that Japan 
will have great need of the facilities of Hongkony 
to develop her trade with China. If peace is 
restored and maintained China’s trade volume 
should increase even more swiftly in the next two 
decades than did Japan’s in the first half-century 
from the beginning of the Meiji Era. 


We are naturally more conscious of the 

immediate hurt than of the distant vision. But 
the far vision is an essential part of the whole 
history and legend of the foreign trader in or 
with China. It would be folly indeed to lose a. 
vision which every one of the pioneers cherished 
as if it were peculiar to himself, at a time 
when the wall is down for ever and the 
iant is now moving and working as_ never 
efore to emulate the industrialisation of the 
West. Hongkong has exceptional facilities to 
play a role in the future swelling economic 
traffic between the West and the Far East, far 
greater indeed than it has ever performed in the 
past. The Colony still has difficulties to face. 
But it has a future as a shipping and trading centre 
more assured perhaps than any other port that 
fulfils an international purpose in Asia. 


NEW TRADE FAIR MECHANISM IN CHINA — 


During the months when the merchants and industrialists 
were being put in their proper places, a phrase very popular 
in wartime with the Japanese preachers of Hakko Ichiu, 
and the Party were organizing new trade mechanisms to 
replace the old, the economic machine was at a standstill. 
But partly because of that, and also in part because of the 
enthusiasm which the young Party cadres brought to an 
entirely new experience, there was a boom in domestic trade 
after the Interflow Conferences. 


Niu Pei-tsung, a high economic official of the Central- 
South regional government, declared that the Hankow re- 
gional trade gathering made transactions totaling 2,323,200 
million yuan. Native produce constituted 63.53% and indus- 
trial products 36.47%. Intra-regional deals amounted to nearly 
85%, and remaining 15% being with other regions. 


The most arresting fact is the relatively small part taken 
by private enterprise in all this business. State enterprises 
were responsible for 61.21% and co-operatives and jointly- 
operated enterprises just over 10%, leaving 28.65% only for 
private enterprises, which bought more than they sold. Many 
big trades and leading firms, however, disregarded the con- 
ference and did not submit their purchasing and sales plans 
to it. Indeed plans submitted were not those of the various 
trades as a whole nor even the complete plans of the firms. 
But however much or little business was done outside the 
conference, it is beyond question that it did produce results 
and, as Director Niu put it, “basically eliminated the stag- 
nancy of native produce and industrial goods, of half a year’s 
standing.” Markets were found, he added, for certain pro- 
ducts for the following six months, and even for the slack 
season next year. “Henceforth producers will not have to 
worry about markets and consumers will not have to worry 
about supplies. Producers, traders and consumers have all 
benefitted.” 


This particular system has therefore probably come to 
stay. It may be a cumbersome method of buying and 


selling, but it is certainly an improvement on the old days 
when the official stations were not for buying and selling 
but for the assessing of likin in its multiplicity of forms. 
No doubt the conference method would work far better if 
it were run by the Chambers of Commerce or the mer- 
chants themselves, with a minimum of red tape and bureau- 
cratism. But the officials have laid hands upon internal trade 
and are certain to strengthen rather than relax their hold. 
The suggestion now is that these regional conferences, with 
corresponding conferences at all levels, should be held once 
or twice a year henceforth. It is contended that they are 
“compatible with the current co-existence of the five com- 
ponents in our economic structure.” 


“Through such conferences, State enterprises and 
co-operatives may supplement and readjust their plans 
towards perfection; while, in the light of production 
and marketing conditions and peoples requirements, 
private industrialists and traders may incessantly improve 
their operational methods and business ways to suit as 
far as possible the demands of national economy and 
people’s livelihood as well as to realize proper develop- 
ment. Because of the participation by the various com- 
ponents of the economic structure under the leadership 
of State economy, conferences of this nature are charac- 
terised by large transaction volumes, concentration of 
efforts, and stronger planning and organization. Thus 
they facilitate both the exercise of leadership by State 
economy and normal trading in an organized and planned 
manner, so that public and private traders may all be 
in their right places.”’ 

The conference at Hankow did its best to effect cash 
transactions for ready stock, and discarded the method of 
doing business by agreement. Cash business represented 38% 
and payment against future delivery 62%. Forward con- 
tracts presented problems of honesty and good faith and 
the overcoming of a viewpoint among the official traders 
and co-operatives “smacking of the all-in maintenance 
system’”’—an unkind reference to the tendency of the officials 
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to eat Government-supplied meals without caring about the 
costs. These have yet to be solved before the conference 
method can finally win the day. Concrete measures are sug- 
gested to achieve this, and they are set forth in such variety 
as to suggest that State trading will not lag one step behind 
private business in the safeguards instituted to keep the 
parties to contracts on the straight and narrow path of recti- 
tude. State concerns must incorporate their purchases and 
sales into their business plans for the following quarter, 
and co-ordinate them. Legal] guarantees are also held to be 
necessary, and provision made for punishment of violation of 
contracts, annulment, delays, short weight, etc. The bureau- 
cracy, too, is to have a new flowering in the shape of a Com- 
mittee for the Inspection and Disposition of Execution of 
Contracts, for Class I authorities at the regional level, while 
similar committees are recommended in the provinces and 
municipalities. 

Profit is of course abhorrent to all good Communists (so 
long as they are not in business themselves), and Director 
Niu of the Economic Committee deplored the fact that 
state trading companies and co-operatives still tend to be 
preoccupied with profits, which he condemns as a “non- 
political approach.” He also issued a warning against what 
he called “blind production.” And here an interesting side- 
light is thrown on some of the things that happened. Even 
such popular produce as arsenic in Hunan, Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi provinces, and certain Chinese medicinal herbs, 
became unsaleable goods on account of enlarged production 
without planning. On the other hand, many commodities 
sold well and fell short of the demand at the conference. 
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Expanded production of these, it is urged, should be the 
subject of State planning, especially tea, pepper, aniseed, 
edible fungus, aniseed oil, wood oil, animal fats and cocoanut 
oil, rapeseed and ramie. Certain commodities, on the other 
hand, like Canton’s towels and stockings, native sugar and 
certain brands of soap produced in Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
must be improved and costs reduced. 


The “unsaleable’ native goods included tobacco, indigo, 
native nitre, saltpetre, caustic soda, newsprint, resin, local- 
made cigarettes and certain kinds of Chinese medicinal herbs 
and native soap. Production of these, it was suggested, 
should be curtailed. High Communist officials take every 
opportunity in propaganda for foreign consumption to speak 
of the tremendous increase in purchasing power of the pea- 
sants. But Director Niu admits frankly that transactions 
have been limited owing to the limitation of purchasing 
power, and consequently he advises against pushing the pro- 
duction of “certain high-class processed edibles like canned 
food, orange comfits, and honey dates”—except in fulfilment 
of export contracts. “Certain luxurious consumer goods, such 
as sea slugs, shark’s fins, edible silver fungus, had no sale 
at all at the conference,’ he says. The rural areas, on the 
other hand, badly need more farm tools and fertilizers. 


The Director of Planning at the Chungnan Goods Inter- 
flow Conference at Hankow, Chou Fung-fu, denounced the 
blindness in the management of the various planning units and 
revealed that many aspects of unbalance were discovered in 
the buying and marketing plans. The goods wanted, he said, 
were mostly popular goods and the goods offered were mostly 
unsaleable goods. Private traders wanted mostly spot goods 
and offered forward goods. Private traders offered less but 
were to buy more, whereas public enterprises wanted less 
but were to sell more. Finally, in the total purchases and 
sales, public traders were to do more business than private 
traders. 


In fact Government were being choked up with their 
own zeal, or repentance. For months, he said, public units 
had been shovelling out processing and manufacturing orders 
and had purchased plentiful supplies of native and indus- 
trial goods, while canny private traders stocked rather less 
merchandise and kept strictly to well-known brands of goods 
which would yield good profit and quick returns. Indeed, 
it became necessary for the Director of the conference to 
mobilise the delegates and get them to revise their plans, 
and not leave him carrying all the unsaleable babies! 


The business approach had to be abandoned ffor the 
patriotic political look, and State concerns and private mer- 
chants are expected to solve the lack of balance between the 
goods everybody wants and the goods nobody wants by 
bargains on the 50-50 basis. In other words to get your 
bottle of whisky you must also take a bottle of red wine 
and a Peppermint liqueur! “But this is not to be construed 
as compulsory allocation,” commented Director Chou, who 
proclaimed that in the end the leaders of the Conference “knew 
where they were and thereupon strengthened organization 
and leadership. They flexibly applied appropriate methods 
to solve various problems. For instance, they called for 
buying and selling on a large scale and at the same time 
stressed first of all the disposal of key products such as 
hogs, edible oil, cereals, native sugar, etc. Once these 
neglected goods were disposed of, the stalemate would be 
broken and a high tide of trading would come.” It is a 
revelation of the drop in buying power when nobody is rich 
enough, or bold enough, to buy pigs! Finally, it is suggested 
that commodities of a specialized nature such as cowhide, 
timber and foodstuffs should be disposed of by setting up 
specia‘ized trade conferences. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


XII. FROM HAN TO T’ANG: CHINESE SOCIETY IN THE THIRD TO THE SIXTH CENTURIES 


The Han Empire produced a firm and lasting 
basis for the subsequent political and social de- 
velopment of China, in the form of what has been 
called “the Gentry-State’. A class, supposedly 
independent and enlighte®@éed—chosen through the 
celebrated Examination System on the basis of 
scholastic selection alone, as a Civil Service 
into which anyone of ability might enter, whatever 
his social origin—was set up to fulfil the adminis- 
trative functions. 

This class degenerated into a condition of 
cliquishness and intrigue; and its members, indi- 
vidually or in groups and coteries, became variously 
involved or absorbed in the strife of vested in- 
terests (especially in landownership which was the 
main criterion of economic power) and in the 
rivalries of clans, families, localities and associa- 
tions. At the same time, the life of the Court 
and the Metropolis degenerated into a condition 
of complete corruption, and came to be dominated 
by the Eunuchs. A third factor was the rise of 
the provincial generals, who became rulers of 
great areas and leaders of powerful armies, like 
the War Lords of modern times. There was still 
a fourth factor, which played perhaps a lesser 
part: namely, the rise of turbulent movements of 
resistance among the common people of the lowe: 
classes, 

The popular movements in the last-mentioned 
category are clearly associated with the conditions 
of agrarian discontent. For expression’ they 
turned largely to Taoism. The philosophy of Lao 
Tze had become an organised religion, degenerating 
into a vulgar and superstitious cult of popular 
magic. Its priests and high priests, in whose 
ranks were found many political adventurers, were 
magicians or sorcerers (shamans). Their greatest 
effort was the rebellion of the Yellow Turbans 
(from A.D. 184). It was defeated, and the generals 
became the main factors in the situation; among 
them, the foremost was Ts’ao Ts’ao, who relied to 
a great extent on his Hsiung Nu soldiers, the Hun 
tribesmen whom he had permitted and encouraged 
to settle in Shansi and other areas of North China. 
Ts’ao Ts’ao’s son founded (in 220) a new dynasty, 
the Wei, and this event marks the final downfall 
of the Han. 


The succeeding period, of more than three 
centuries, is traditionally and conventionally re- 
presented in most of the general histories of China 
as a mere ‘‘phase’’, or something of an interlude. 
In view of the duration and the complexity of this 
period, it is difficult to accept such an interpreta- 
tion. This large slice of history, with all the in- 
volved and diverse strains of development that it 
contained, must rank as a formative period in its 
own right. For reasons discussed in the last 


chapter, it may be very misleading to call it one 
of ‘‘transition”’. 


The political changes, and the very multiplicity 
of names, are extremely difficult to follow, or to 
present accurately in any brief summary. The 
underlying fact is that China was split into two 
main regions, Northern and Southern. At first 
(220—280) there were the Three Kingdoms (Wei, 
Wu and Shu-Han); briefly reunited under’ the 
Western Chin (280—307), only to be disintegrated 
again, with a general division between North and 
South. In the North, a score of “dynasties”, being 
regimes of a more or less tribal character resulting 
mainly from the incursions of various types of 
“Northern Barbarians’, can be listed over the next 
three centuries. In the South there were the ‘Six 
Dynasties” during this period, representing general- 
ly the alternation of various ‘‘cliques”’, but appear- 
ing and claiming to be properly “Chinese”: Wu 
(220—280), Eastern Chin (317—419), Liu-Sung 
(420—478), Southern Ch’i (479—501), Liang (502— 
506) and Ch’en (557—587). (Sometimes the last 
five of these are referred to as ‘“‘The Five Dynas- 
ties’’). 

In the North, the Chinese civilisation in all 
its aspects \vas thus mingled with, and greatly in- 
fluenced by ‘‘barbarianisms” of various kinds. It 
seems, however, to be a misrepresentation to say 
that it was ‘‘swamped” thereby. Whether as a 
hard core, a firm basis, or a durable residue, there 
remained a distinctive corpus of Chinese institu- 
tions and traditions continuing there, to such an 
extent that historians tend to think that various 
degrees of ‘‘assimilation’” resulted—which, it is 
usually suggested, was assimilation of the bar- 
barians by the Chinese, rather than vice versa. 
Regarding the South, on the other hand, it is a 
misrepresentation to state that meanwhile the 
pure and true heritage of China was there handed 
down unchanged. In the South also, the process 
was one of much contact and some mingling with 
barbarians of various kinds. The South was al- 
ready peopled by various tribes, different of course 
from those of the Northern and North-western 
lands, whose influence on the Chinese is also dis- 
tinctly traceable. 


In both cases, therefore, a ‘‘Chinese” economy 
and society persisted, the continuity of which was 
fundamentally unbroken, though its stream of de- 
velopment shows some deviations, and many con- 
fluences from outside itself. At the end of Chapter 
X above it was noted that there are two ways in 
which historical research might advance towards 
a clearer understanding of the period. One is by 
a closer and more detailed examination of the in- 
ternal facts and workings of the _ specifically 
Chinese society of that time, seen (so to speak) 
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“from within”’. The other is the external ap- 
proach, studying the outside influences and the 
general environment, as they affected the same 
society. When these approaches have yielded suf- 
ficient information and insight, the results can be 
combined to give a full and accurate assessment 
of the period and its setting. 

In respect of this as of other periods of Chin- 
ese history, Oriental scholars have naturally tended 
to the “internal” viewpoint and procedure, while 
Occidental scholars have naturally tended mainly 
to the “external” approach. Here we may briefly 
survey some of the main or characteristic findings 
of each group, and see how far they may be com- 
bined into a coherent description of the epoch as 
a whole. Unfortunately, the factual data appear 
hardly sufficient for the former’ procedure, of 
detailed “internal” study, to have reached much 
finality as yet; while, under the second heading, 
though numerous very general treatments have 
been produced, no thoroughly analytical work has 
yet become available for this period. Professor 
Wittfogel has made a full presentation of one later 
period however (the Liao, 937—1124, another 
Northern ‘‘dynasty of conquest’), which is intended 
to be the first in a very long-term programme of 
similar works, to cover all the significant periods. 

In the present chapter, then, a slight (and 
merely preliminary) introduction is given to some 
characteristic attempts by contemporary scholars 
to define the innate and intrinsic character of the 
Chinese society of the fourth to the sixth centuries, 
or the resultant of its inherent forces during that 
period. In the following chapter, the “external” 
approach, as exemplified generally by the conclu- 
sions of modern scholars in the West, will be 
reviewed. 

After the end of the Western Chin (265—317), 
the class distinction between gentry and com- 
moners was drawn more strictly than ever (1). 
The discrimination appears to have been especially 
necessary, from the latter days of the Han on- 
wards, in the refugee-receiving and emigrant- 
absorbing areas of China (notably the domains of 
Wei and Chin). The great migrations, involving 
chiefly a peasant population, occasioned the col- 
lapse of the former administrative system— 
especially at the purely local level. In the Han 
period, the local (‘‘autonomous village’) system 
was the main foundation of the social order—or 
at any rate one of its main pillars. In the Eastern 
Chin period (317—419) the same nomenclature 
continued to be used, but evidently the basis of the 
system had collapsed. The County (hsien) had 
replaced the village as the basic unit of adminis- 
tration. 

It is generally believed that the independent 
village system devised under the Han checked the 
acquisition of land by wealthy or powerful indi- 
viduals, and the consequent reduction of indepen- 
dent peasants to the status of serfs or retainers. 
When the local government system collapsed, such 
engrossment of property and subjection of persons 
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became the tendency. The governments of the Wei 
Dynasty of the Three Kingdoms (220—265) and 
its successor the Ch’ao (304—352) are considered 
to have instituted the famous ‘‘barrack-field” or 
“camp-field” (2) system, partly as a measure of 
social policy,.to meet this social crisis and give 
some protection to the peasantry. This is apart 
from, or in addition to, its function in securing the 
occupation of newly-opened frontier districts and 
the garrisoning of strategic points generally. The 
policy in question is that of settling selected places 
and areas with garrisons of soldier-farmers— 
soldiers who tilled the soil and provided their own 
food-supplies, or alternatively peasants trained as 
first- or second-line reservists, who could be called 
to the colours at short notice (3). 

At about the same time, however, in the 
northern territory of the Wei particularly, a new 
system of communal organisation, on the village 
level, makes its appearance: namely, the “Three 
Grades System” (4). This was a new system of 
census-registration and tax-collection, designed to 
subserve the County governments. The data on 
this are very limited, and their interpretation is a 
subject of dispute among scholars (5). 

This problem has to be regarded in close con- 
junction with that of the progress and influence 
of the ‘“‘locally powerful clans” in this period. 
Some well-documented studies by Japanese writers 
give a broadly ‘‘materialistic” view of this subject 
(6). Another authority drew useful sociologicai 
inferences from the general literature and folk-lore 
of the period (7). Another studied, from the 
standpoint of legal history, the contemporary con- 
ventions and practices relating to marriage, illus- 
trating in another way the strictness of the dis- 
crimination between the upper and the lower 
classes—a corollary of which is the complete ab- 
sence of any middle-class (8). 

A striking feature of the period is the low 
social standing of the warriors or military men. 
Their status would seem to have worsened, in 
comparison with preceding periods. It is well 
known that soldiers have ever since been in low 
social esteem in China. This is a striking point 
of contrast between China and Japan. In China 
the word ‘‘shih” denotes a scholar-gentleman; in 
Japan the same character is ‘‘samurai’, and con- 
veys first and foremost the military significance. 
Japanese scholars have naturally paid much atten- 
tion to the point, in relation to this period es- 
pecially; in view of the fact that in Japan, in con- 
trast to China, a military ruling-class emerged. 

Kato Shigeru represents the warrior-classes in 
China as ‘‘humiliated” by the powerful clans, of 
whom they became mere retainers (9). Hama- 
guchi Shigekuni traced the social “segregation” 
to which they were subjected. He suggests that 


in the Han period the military and the farming | 


classes were in close harmony and unity, or may 
even be considered as one and the same class; but 
that they were separated and estranged in the 
period now under review (10). The evidence on 
this matter is of great importance from another 
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point of view also: it proves that the contemporary 
society was definitely not “feudal”. A feudal 
system is one in which the loyalty of subordinates 
is assured, against the grant of fiefs. 

No such compact of moral obligation and alle- 
giance, with or without its material basis of owner- 
and-tenant relationships, can be said to have pre- 
vailed in China in the period now in question. The 
other ideas which enlarged the social philosophy 
of the Medieval period in Europe—such as the de- 
sire for social equilibrium and security, “a place 
for everyone, and everyone in his place’, the Com- 
mon Law and the respect for Equity—were com- 
pletely lacking. On the exact position of the lower 
classes—in terms of social estimation, legal rights, 
or traditional safeguards—there is very little in- 
formation, for China in this period. (There is 
more for the next period to be considered, the 
T’ang). But the data appear sufficient to show 
conditions quite different from those European 
ones from which the conceptions of ‘‘feudal”’ and 
‘‘medieval” so largely denive (11). 

The above indicates, in the present writer’s 
view, roughly the extent to which any conclusions 
are possible from the data so far available, in the 
direction of defining the general nature of the 
social system in the pre-T’ang era: Recent pro- 
gress has perhaps been in the direction of factual 
and descriptive studies, rather than in the draw-ne 
of general conclusions. Agricultural methods and 
theories of the period have been studied by some 
competent scholars. The Japanese must again be 
mentioned in the leading place. For example, the 
Japanese Ministry of Agriculture was responsible 
for the production in 1949 of a well-edited reprint 
of the ‘‘Governance of the People’, attributed to 
Chia Ssu-hsieh of Northern Wei (12). 

Some of Okazaki’s work deals with the 
‘‘Barrack-field” system (13). The Ch’ao-Wei 
dynasty conscripted people for military service, 
and gave them certain designated rice-fields to 
cultivate, in fixed garrison-areas. These fields 
were selected from the so-called ‘‘official fields”— 
principally lands which had reverted to govern- 
ment ownership because their previous holders 
had left them, in times of war and famine. They 
were under the control of military officers, and 
paid fixed taxes, the proceeds of which were ear- 
marked for military purposes. In these respects 
they were in a separate category from the ordinary 
agricultural lands, the farmers of which were under 
the control of the civil governors of “the hsiens 
(counties), and were subject to different and vari- 
able taxes. 

Such was the osteiine’ system. But the situa- 
tion became more complex after the Wei period, 
when the Chin expanded territorially to the South 
of the Yangtse River and established new systems, 
known as the “occupied field’, ‘‘assigned field” 
and ‘‘household allotment” systems. It is widely 
believed that these devices were largely formal or 
theoretical—that is, that they were never applied 
in practice to any great extent. Nevertheless, 
they must be studied, as they are essential for an 
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understanding of the aims and principles which 
governed the conduct of these States and their suc- 
cessors. Moreover, this is the starting-point for 


an understanding of the “field-equilisation law” (or 


‘‘system” or ‘‘principle’) which subsequently be- 
came a leading issue, and has great importance not 
only in the history of China but also in those of 
Japan, Indochina and Siam. There are many 
opinions on the nature of the attempt to prevent 
or limit the engrossment of land by individual 
large-scale owners, and to develop systems of com- 
munal ownership or equal-sharing, through the suc- 
ceeding centuries (14). 

Miyazaki Ichisada’s contribution of 1935, on 
‘‘The Household Allotment System of the Chin 
Emperor Wu” (15) startled the scholars. He re- 
jected the traditional acceptance of the Shih Huo 
chapters of the Chin History, and asserted that a 
version drawing on general lexicography (tung 
tien) was to be preferred. His hypothesis was that 
the assigned field system was a result of the 
decay of the barrack-field system. The former 
replaced the latter; as and when the barrack- 
field system (of military colonisation, and culti- 
vation by the garrisons) broke down, the soldiers 
were 
vidual use and authority; the general (civil) 
population were under the ‘‘occupied field law’, 
subject to county and district officials, and re- 
garded perhaps as tenants of State-owned land. 
He was able to show that the land system of the 
T’ang derived not only from the field-equalisation 
of Northern Wei, but also from the Chin and Wei- 
Ch’ao barrack- field. 

Others hold that the barrack-field system did 
not go out of existence, to be replaced by assigned 
fields, but that the various systems continued to 
exist together. There is however some consensus 
of opinion that though the forms and conditions 
changed very much from place to place and time 
to time, in this period, the broad tendency was for 
a large number of farmers to gain increasing in- 
dependence. The people of the assigned fields 
(soldiers formerly on barrack-fields, or their 
descendants) became independent farmers (‘‘yeo- 
men’), others (on ‘‘occupied fields’) received 
better treatment, as tenants under the State. The 
land was “nationalised” to this extent and in this 
sense: that all except a comparatively few rich 
landlords paid systematic rent (or rather product- 
taxes or dues) to the State, and that even landlords 
were subject to the confiscation or re-allotment 
of lands by the State. It is agreed however that 
this system was very imperfect, if not altogether 
unsuccessful; it did not prevent the buying up of 
land by rich men, or the collusion of aristocrats 
and officials for that purpose (16). 

It is not clear what was the nature of the “tax’’ 
or “levy” (17) on the farmers. Presumably it 
was primarily a corvee, i.e. compulsory § labour 
service. On this point, again, there is more 
evidence in the later period of the T’ang. Some 
investigators work backwards from the T’ang 
period, to find the answers for the Chin and Wei. 
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Sogabe Shizuo (18) noted that labour-service was 
divided into various kinds or grades in the T’ang 
period, and may have included “mixed  assess- 
ments”, partly taxes paid in money or kind. In 
the Chin and the Six Southern Dynasties there 
were no such distinctions, and probably not in the 
Twenty Northern Dynasties. 

Sogabe postulates that the “assigned field” was 
the public land on which some people performed 
their labour services; these people would be all the 
male members of every family, other than the 
head or householder, who would be given an ‘‘oc- 
cupied field”, probably larger in area, but would 
have to pay taxes. This view depends on a parti- 
cular interpretation of the terms used; but is sup- 
ported by some facts, e.g. the differentiation be- 
tween “adults” and ‘‘juveniles” in the assessment 
for labour service (19). Thus some writers see 
the ‘‘occupied” and ‘‘assigned” lands as two dif- 
ferent or conflicting categories, while others were 
able to reconcile the two concepts and see them as 
parts of a common system (20). 

The problem of land-ownership is a very com- 
plicated one. Social historians generally are con- 
tent to regard the system in this period as one of 
State-ownership, but from the point of view of legal 
history (as stressed by writers like Niida and 
Nakada) it is definable as private-ownership under 
certain statutory limitations. Field-equalisation 
involved, in any case, a profound change in the 
conception of ownership; the land reform effected 
under that name proved more successful, and more 
lasting, than previous attempts. 

Before the Ch’in dynasty (256—207 B.C.), 
communal ownership replaced by private 
ownership. Abuses and difficulties multiplied, 
under the latter system, through the Ch’in and Han 
periods, by the end of which time there was much 
resentment on this account, and a strong demand 
for legislative or administrative action to check the 
evils of the system. Remarkable efforts were 
therefore made, in the period that followed the 
Han, to deal with the problem of landownership. 
To go back to the common ownership system of 
ancient times would have implied a great social 
revolution. It seems unlikely that the process 
went very far in that direction; but in any case 
controls and limitations were placed on the power 
and conduct of big landowners. 

The period was one of great confusion and 
disturbance. China was subject to the incursions 
of various barbarian tribes, and their occupation 
of various areas; often the “Han race” or Chinese 
proper migrated in large numbers and _ various 
directions, as a result of these pressures. At other 
times and places they mingled with the incoming 
barbarians, or the people in newly colonised dis- 
tricts. The period is one in which direct factual 
evidence of any kind is extraordinarily scanty; 
every writer has to make some working hypothesis 
about it, and the door is wide open to purely sub- 
jective interpretations, or even arbitrary assump- 
tions. Some are able partly to explain the social 
structure of this period by first analysing the 
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following period; since such-and-such features are 
found in the T’ang, such-and-such conditions must 
have existed in the preceding period, to give rise 
to them. Any dogmatic interpretation of this 
period, e.g. in terms of a specific class-struggle, 
or any other explanation which can hardly be sup- 
ported by facts, is however to be regarded with 
extreme suspicion. The diversity of forces in this 
period, more perhaps than any other, is so great 
that it is logically impossible to reduce it to the 
simple formula of “class struggle’. 


(To be continued) 
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DEMOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS ON TAIWAN 


By Norman Wycoff 


Estimates of the Island’s total population range from 
8.3 to 10 million. The most recent calculation places the 
total population at the end of 1951 at 9.2 million. This 
figure is used throughout the present study. 

Taiwan has a total land area of 13,800 square miles. 
The population density per square mile is 667 persons. 


Taiwan and Selected Countries 
Population Per Sq. Mile of Total Land Area 


Year Country Population Per Sq. Mile 


Population Per Sq. Mile of Cultivated Land Area 
Year Country Population Per Sq. Mile 
1950 Japan 3,584 


1948 Crime 1,485 


Due to the Island’s topography, only 24% or 3,212 square 
miles, of the land area is _ cultivable (practically all 
cultivable land is now being cultivated). The density per 
square mile of cultivated land on Taiwan is 2,777. 

In comparing population densities per arable land be- 
tween Taiwan and Japan, it is apparent that the lesser 
dependence of Japan on soil resources must be taken into 
account. Relevant in this connection is the fact that about 
23% of Japan’s population is occupied full time with agri- 
culture compared with around 57% in Taiwan. Significant 
also is this fact: the population density per unit of arable 
land in Taiwan is 26% greater than in Belgium, which has 
a highly industrialized economy. | 

The population density per unit of arable land is 4.6 times 
as great in Taiwan as in the Philippines. This is significant 
in as much as the economies of the two areas are somewhat 
similar. The conclusion is that Taiwan’s population density 
per unit of arable land is extremely high for an economy 
largely dependent on production and processing of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

The most striking feature of Taiwan’s demographic 
situation is the rate at which the population is increasing. 
Gross birth rates and death rates in 1951 are calculated to 
be 44 and 10 respectively per 1,000 inhabitant. The rate 
of population growth is thus 3.4% ‘per year, compared with 
about 1.2% for Asia and 0.8% in Western Europe. At pre- 
sent the annual natural increment of population (estimated 
at 312,800 for 1952) is larger than the number of people 
living in Kaohsiung, the Island’s second largest city. Assum- 
ing that this rate of increase will continue, the population 
will double in approximately 21 years. The rate of popula- 
tion growth is more impressive when one considers that at 
the end of 1951 there was 0.23 of an acre of cultivated land 
on the Island for each inhabitant. 

It does not seem reasonable to expect present rates to 
decline very much in the near future. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the _ vital- 
statistics picture for the period 1906-1951 is the rapid fall 
in death rates, contrasting with relatively stable birth rates. 
Mortality rates declined from the 1906-1910 average of 31.89 
to 10 in 1951. The crude death rate of 10 is extremely low 
by Far East standards, comparing with about 30 for China. 
The phenomenal increase in the rate of population growth 
has been due to declining death rate, rather than’ to increasing 
birth rates. 

Taiwan is exceptionally well equipped, by Far East stan- 
dards, with health and medical facilities. The Island’s for- 


tunate position in this respect is reflected in a relatively 


low. infant mortality rate of about 77 per 1,000 in 1948, 
compared with around 240 for India and 160 for China. 
Average life expectancy on the Island during 1936-41 was 
43.4 years compared with around 27 for India, 35 for China 
and 62 for the United States. 

The Taiwan demographic picture can be summarized 
Statistically as follows: 1. Total Population—9,200,000. 
2. Population density per square mile of cultivable land— 
2,777. 3. Acres of cultivated land per inhabitant—0.23. 
4. Ratio of Rural to total population—57%. 5. Annual rate 
of natural increase in population—3.4%. 

There is little arable land on the Island not now being 
cultivated. The present geographical distribution of popula- 
tion is close to the optimum from the standpoint of maxi- 
mizing agricultural production. The present rate of popula- 
tion growth from natural causes probably will not decline in 
the near future. 

Assuming the feasibility of continuation of the present 
rate of population growth, the number of inhabitants on the 
Island will double in 21 years. The conclusions to be drawn 
from the foregoing discussion of the present and prospective 
population of the Island are obvious. First, to maintain a 
future balance between production and population, both agri- 
cultural and industrial output must be expanded. Second, 
emphasis should be placed on enhancing the intellectual and 
physical qualifications of the population rather than simply 
increasing the number of inhabitants. 


Potentialities for Increased Production 


Farming on the Island is already intensive. Approxi- 
mately 62% of total cultivated land is irrigated. Terracing 
is extensive throughout the Island and many mountain sides 
which would not be considered arable in most countries are 
producing rice and other crops. Chemical fertilizer applica- 
tion in Taiwan amounted to 306,000 M/T in 1950 and 381,000 
M/T in 1951; 571,000 M/T are estimated for 1952. How- 
ever, the application of fertilizer per hectare still seems to 
be less than in Japan. In 1951, application of nitrogenous 
fertilizer to rice land in Taiwan averaged 56.4 kg. per 
hectare per crop, while in Japan the comparable figure is 
75-112 kg. 

Another indication of potentialities for increasing agri- 
tural production can be obtained from comparing rice yields 
in Taiwan and Japan. Considering rice production per 
hectare per year, Taiwan yields are probably no less than 
those of Japan. This seems, however, to follow since a 
higher proportion of Taiwan rice land produces two crops a 
year than is the case in Japan, and the Taiwan crop period 
is only about two-thirds that of Japan. However, when rice 
yields per crop are considered, Taiwan’s production is only 
about two-thirds that of Japan. This suggests that rice 
yields may be increased substantially over the next two de- 
cades. Also encouraging is the fact that yields 2.5 times 
the present average in Taiwan have been’ obtained on 
Japanese experimental farms. These high yields were at- 
tributed to heavy application of fertilizer, particularly com- 
post, and the use of a deep plowing technique—both of 
which could probably be adapted by Taiwan agriculture. 
Encouraging is the increase in rice production on Taiwan 
in recent years, shown below: 


Taiwan Rice Production 
Increase over 


Year Production Previous Year 
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The above data suggests that with the use of greater 
amounts of fertilizers, expansion of irrigation facilities and 
general improvement in cultural practices, it may be pos- 
sible to increase rice and other crop yields at a rate corres- 
ponding with the present increase in population. 

Another source of food which must be exploited is the 
Island’s fisheries. Future production should prove more ex- 
pansive than crop production due to the rather fixed nature 
of soil resources. It is encouraging to note the increase 
in fish production (fish catch plus ffish culture) in recent 


years. 
Taiwan Fish Production 
% Increase over 
Year Metric Tons Previous Year 


A demographic factor related to potentialities for in- 
creased production is the age distribution of Taiwan’s popula- 
tion. Taiwan’s population is young compared with most 
Western countries. Only 10% of the Island’s people were 
50 years of age or over in 1949, while about 50% of the 
total fell within the age group 15-49. The youngness of 
the population indicates of course that the labor force com- 
prises a higher proportion and old and inactive people a 
smaller part of the total population than in most Western 
eountries. The small proportion of people over 50 is, how- 
ever, offset somewhat by the large proportion of children 
10-14 (41% in 1949) who produce little in the way of goods 
and services. In general, the youngness of Taiwan popula- 
tion probably indicates a higher productivity potential than 
if the population were skewed to the older age brackets. 


Development of resources and increasing production are 
also affected by the state of health of the people. Taiwan’s 
relatively favorable present and prospective health condi- 
tions indicate that given a minimum of other essential pro- 
ductive resources, labor productivity should increase more 
rapidly than in most countries of the Far East. 


Another factor in the ability of a population to increase 
production is the rate of literacy. Taiwan also compares 
favorably in this respect with other areas in the Far East. 


Also related to the possibility of production keeping pace 
with population increase are rates of savings and invest- 
ment. Estimates of the proportion of the national income 
which must be saved in order to provide capital for a one 
percent increase of population vary between 2% and 5% 
of the national income. Applying this to Taiwan, the Island 
would have to save between 6.8% and 17% of its national 
income in order to maintain constant the present standard 
of living. This will obviously be difficult for an economy 
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in which the distribution of wealth is probably fairly even 
and in which per capita income is considerably less than 
US$100 a year. It has been estimated that net investment 
in recent years has been very small. To attain the level 
of capital formation necessary to maintain present con- 
sumption levels will require the optimum use of domestic 
capital as well as the inflow of substantial amounts of capital 
from abroad. 


Conclusions 

The present population density of the Island is extremely 
high for an agricultural economy. Prevailing birth rates 
are among the highest in the world, and fertility rates are 
2.2 times those of the American negro. Death rates are 
lower than in many European countries and only slightly 
above those in the United States. The rate of population 
growth is 3.4% a year, at which rate the population will 
double in about 21 years. 

Present high birth rates do not appear to be part of a 
“post-war baby boom.” Average annual rates since 1906 
have been above 40 per 1000. There is little reason to be- 
lieve either that the present rate of 44 per 1000 will decline 
much in the near future, or that death rates are likely to 
increase significantly. Thus, the rate of increase over the 
next 10 to 20 years will probably continue at about the 
present level. 

Industrialization, urbanization and literacy are believed 
by most population experts to be factors closely associated 
with long-run trends in birth rates. In Taiwan there has 
been some tendency for the proportion of the population 
employed in agriculture to decrease, and some industrializa- 
tion has taken place. The proportion of school-age children 
attending school has also increased. These changes may 
eventually bring about a reduction in rates of natural in- 
crease. This is by no means certain, however, since birth 
rates over the past 30 years or more have remained constant 
or even increased while the rural-urban population ratio 
declined and the proportion of children in school increased. 

For the most part progressive increases in production, 
rather than a declining rate of population growth, must be 
relied on to maintain the present balance between popula- 
tion and production. Annual savings and investment must 
be increased to roughly 7 to 17% of the national income 
to maintain the present standard of living. This will require 
the most economic use of all domestic capital as well as a 
large inflow of foreign capital. The youngness, relatively 
good health and high literacy rate of the population provide 
a basis for greater productivity. Increases in recent years in the 
output of rice, fish and textiles illustrate how production 
can and must be increased if the standard of living is not 
to decline. 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


This week is commemorated the 50th anniversary of the 
Java-China-Japan Line, one of the component parts of the 
Royal Interocean Lines. 


The J.C.J.L. was registered in Amsterdam on September 
15, 1902, and a year later almost to the day the first vessel 
s.s. “Tjipanas” sailed on her first round-trip to China and 
Japan. “Tji” in the Malay language means “river’ and 
the ships in this line are all named after rivers in Java. 

The trade routes radiating from the Dutch East Indies 
were the basis for the prosperity of the two companies in 
the merger, the J.C.J.L. and the well-known K.P.M. The 
Royal Interocean Lines now serve all countries in the Far 
East, Australia, East & South Africa and South America. 


Starting off with three vessels, by 1914 notwithstanding 
the interference of the Russo-Japanese war of 1904/5 six 
ships had been added to the J.C.J.L., all fitted out for the 
specific trade in Far Eastern waters. Several ships also had 
to be chartered to meet the demand for shipping space be- 
tween the Dutch East Indies, China and Japan. 


Serious dislocation was caused to the Company’s regular 
shipping services during the war years 1914 to 1918, when 
several vessels were requisitioned. Nevertheless in 
spite of set-backs as a result of shortages in material three 
vessels were added to the J.C.J.L. fleet, which at the end 
of the war grossed 60,000 tons. 
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In 1921 the headquarters of the Far Eastern Represen- 
tative of the J.C.J.L. were removed from Hongkong to Java 
and offices were established in Macassar, Semarang and 
Tendjong-Priok in addition to the already existing branches 
in Kobe, Hongkong and Sourabaya. 

During the boom years preceding the depression which 
started towards the close of 1929, cargo and passenger traffic 
between Far Eastern countries saw great development, neces- 
sitating the addition of seven more vessels to the fleet. 

Recognising the increasing popularity of round-the- 
world tourist travel, which included Java and the beautiful 
island of Bali in the itinerary, the J.C.J.L. placed orders for 
ships with modern passenger accommodation to add to their 
fleet which had hitherto consisted mainly of cargo vessels. 

The improvement that has taken place in the “Tji” ships 
is shown in the following details: The “Tjibadak’, com- 
pleted in 1929, which survived the war years, was a turbine 
driven ship on a single screw and had accommodation for 27 
first class, 38 second and 75 third class. passengers. The 
“Tjinagara” and “Tjisadane”, which also survived the second 
world war, were motorised versions of the “Tjibadak” and 
pioneered in being the first vessels to be equipped with 
electrical cranes; they carried 38 first class, 40 second and 
90 third class passengers. The “Tjitjalengka’’, completed 
in 1939, and also a single screw ship was equipped to carry 
64 first, 60 second and 100 third class passengers. During 
world war II she served as a hospital ship in Pacific waters. 
The latest addition to the fleet, the “Tjiwangi’, with twin- 
screws, carries 100 first, 160 second and 1650 deck pas- 
sengers. In this latest ship an outstanding feature is the 
provision made for distilling fresh water, the installation 
having a normal output of 80 tons in 24 hours. Other im- 
provements have also been introduced. The superstructure 
which rises two decks in height is glassed in with windows 
that extend about half the length of the promenade deck. 
It is worthy of mention that the J:C.J.L. were among the 
first shipowners 20 years ago to glass in the forward end 
of the superstructure of their passenger ships. 

The record of the “Tji” ships during world war II is 
a fine one. At that time the J.C.J.L. fleet consisted of 
11 vessels with a total gross tonnage of 90,000 tons. Six 
of these ships were sunk during the war with a tragic loss 
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of many lives. The remaining five units served throvghout 
the war as troop carriers or contributed in other ways to 
the war.effort. Afiter the cessation of hostilities the entire 
organisation of the Company in the Far East had to be 
rebuilt. This was far from easy, as godowns, wharf- 
installations, office buildings and houses had been damaged 
or destroyed. 

In 1947 the scope of the Company’s activities was very 
much widened through an amalgamation with the K.P.M. 
The new Company, officially registered as the Koninklijke 
Java China Paketvaart Lijnen N.V., is widely known under 
its trade name of the Royal Interocean Lines. 

The fleet of the K.P.M., the other party to the merger, 
is composed of the triple-screw liners of the “Boissevain’’ 
class, the twin-screw cargo liners of the “Straat Soenda’’ 
class, and single and twin-screw motorships of the “Tji’ 
class. The K.P.M. were the first shipowners in the world 
to introduce in the “Boissevain” of 1938 triple-screw diesel 
engines for ocean routes. The “Boissevain’, “Ruys’ and 
“Tegelberg’’ are equipped to carry 100 first and 66 inter- 
mediate class passengers and have a speed of 17 knots. The 
cargo liners “Straat Malakka” and “Straat Soenda” are de- 
signed to accommodate 12 passengers, their speed being 16 
knots. To this a new category of Straat ships has been 
added, namely m.s. “Straat Makassar” and ms. “Straat 
Banka”, giving excellent accommodation with private shower 
for 50 passengers. All these ships are on the South African 
and South American routes. 

The fleet of the Royal Interocean Lines now consists of 
22 vessels of which 8 have been constructed since 1945, the 
gross tonnage being about 200,000 tons. Two more motor- 
Ships are under order and are expected to come out from 
Europe in the course of 1954. 

Apart from the recently revived Japanese services, no 
other company can claim to cover so wide a field in ocean 
shipping. An Asia-Africa-South America service is linked 
via Rio de Janeiro with Japan and China, Manila, the 
Straits, Mauritius, East & South Africa, Buenos Aires and 
return. Other services covered are: Sumatra-Malaya-China, 
Java-China, 'Malaya-Australia, Malaya-South Pacific, linking 
Singapore, Java, New Guinea, the South Pacific Islands, 
New Zealand and a return via Sydney direct to Java. 


SALT INDUSTRY IN TAIWAN 


Salt Industry in Taiwan is a government monopoly. 
Since the beginning of 1952, there has been a unified system 
of production and administration under the Salt Industry 
Readjustment Commission of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, with the Salt Administration still responsible for the 
collection of taxes and Taiwan Provincial Food Bureau for 
the distribution of salt for domestic consumption. But the 
whole industry is still operating at a financial loss. The 
reasons for this are, first, the high cost of production and, 
second, transportation cost. Whereas the price of salt in 
America and Middle East is about US$3.00 per M/T F.O.B., 
it cost NT$76.42 to produce one ton of salt in Taiwan last 
year. The cost of production was over US$6.00 per ton 
reckoned at tihe composite rate of NT$12.37 per US$*. The 
retail price of salt for domestic consumption is NT$833.30 
per ton. But a great portion of the profit (NT$393.90) is 
absorbed by the Salt Administration for taxes and service 
charges, etc., and a big sum (NT$136.20) goes to the Food 
Bureau for package, transportation and distribution of the 
finished product. 


* 40% of sales proceeds of salt exports are surrendered to the Bank 
of Taiwan at the Certificate rate of 15.55, and 60% at the official rate of 
10.25. Hence the composite rate is 12.37. 


The target of production for the current year is 400,000 
tons. If realized, it would still be 65,210 tons short of the 
highest record obtained in 1943. It would be higher than last 
year’s record of 270,000 tons and also higher than the five- 
year (1946-50) annual average of 235,108 tons since V-J 
Day. Figures released by Taiwan Salt Works for January/ 
March of this year show that the highest record of salt 


‘production for Taiwan has been obtained during this period. 


The following is a tabulation of the present production as 
compared with the Japanese occupation period: 
Comparison of Salt Production (unit: 1 ton) 


1943 1962 Comparison 
thane 28,577 26,132 — 2,446 
xa 33,168 57,036 + 23,868 


If 400,000 tons of salt are produced this year, the cost 
of production per ton could be brought down to NT$64.96, 
according to an estimate made by U.S. experts. But the cost 
would still be over US$5.00 per ton, much higher than the 
selling price of salt in America. 

On April 1, 1952, a contract was signed with Japanese 
merchants for shipping 70,000 tons of salt to Japan before the 
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end of July at US$13.50 C.I.F. per ton. It is estimated that 
Taiwan Salt Works would incur a loss of NT$2,072,000 in 
this deal. The salt to be shipped to Japan is from last 
year’s stock, the cost of production is NT$76.42 per ton. 
Inland freight would be. NT$66.37 and ocean freight 
NT$53.81 per ton. The total cost per ton would be 
NT$196.60. As the selling price per ton of salt is US$13.50 
C.I.F. Japan, it is equivalent to NT$167.00 at the composite 
rate. Therefore, for each ton of salt exported to Japan 
under the terms of the present contract, Taiwan Salt Works 
would incur a loss of NT$29.60. 


First among the causes of fimancial plight of Taiwan’s 
salt industry is the high cost of labour. The industry pays 
NT$36.20 to contract labour for each ton of salt produced. 
Labour cost alone for one ton of salt is, therefore, about 
US$2.92, which is almost as high as the selling price of the 
Same amount of salt in America. The second reason account- 
able for the present financial difficulty is the climatic en- 
vironment of the salt producing villages. For four months 
each year (June-September), the villages are usually deluged 
with rain. There is also the constant threat of typhoon. 
When the rainy season sets in, solar salt production is ham- 
pered. Thirdly—high cost of inland freight and other charges. 
About fifty per cent of Taiwan salt exports are shipped from 
Kaohsiung which is about 120 kilometers away from the salt 
fields; thirty-five per cent are shipped at Putai, and fifteen 
per cent at Mashakow. Inland freight and other charges for 
each ton of salt delivered at Kaohsiung are NT$80.45; whereas 
the expenses of delivering salt at Putai are NT$52.24 per ton; 
and at Mashakow NT$52.41 per ton. The weighted average 
would be NT$66.387 per ton. There is a plan to modernize 
Putai and Mashakow and to complete the railway transporta- 
tion system linking the salt fields with these ports. After 
the completion of the two projects, the inland charges per 
M/T of salt exported would be NT$33.47 from Putai and 
NT$25.95 from Mashakow. This will be less than one-half of 
the present rate. 


Recent rise in the quantity of salt production has been 
achieved through the stimulation of wage-increase coupled 
with a new system of payment by results (i.e. merit-rating of 
bonus payment). Since February 1 this year, salt workers’ 
wages have been increased from NT$22.20 to NT$36.20 per 
ton, showing an increase of 63 percent. Besides regular wage 
payments, if a salt worker is energetic and able to produce 
more salt than the fixed quantity, he will be given a certain 
amount of production bonus. The total wage payment in the 
month of February was NT$1,289,154.40. If this amount is 
divided by 2,200 worker families, the average earning per 
worker family would be NT$585.98 for that month. It is 
believed that a few families even earned as much as NT$3,- 
000.00 in February. To pay for this wage increase, the retail 
price of salt for domestic consumption was raised from 40 to 
50 cent per catty. The present retail price of salt per metric 
ton is NT$833.30 instead of NT$666.66, showing an increase 
of NT$166.64. Of the increased proceeds of retail price per 
metric ton of salt, NT$3.30 go to the Salt Administration for 
the increase in service charge; NT$13.64 to wholesalers and 
retailers as their increased share; and the Provincial Food 
Bureau decreases its charges by NT$2.20. The total amount 
that goes to Taiwan Salt Works is NT$151.90, of which 
NT$103.90 is spent on wage increase and labour welfare. 


To reduce the cost of production of salt, it is essential 
to reduce the cost of labour, not by deducting their wages 
which were raised recently but by increasing labour producti- 
vity and changing the contract labour system to permanently 
employed labour system. A contract labour receives on the 
average NT$36.20 for producing one ton of salt. The wage 
rate of a hired worker is calculated on a per diem basis. 
After wages readjustments on February 1 this year, hired 
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workers receive from NT$4.50 to NT$8.00 per day. Accord- 
ing to the statistical returns of Taiwan Salt Works, the 
average output per worker in 1951 was 43.50 M/T for con- 
tract labour and 84.48 M/T for hired labour, It takes a hired 
worker only 4.3 days to produce one ton of salt. If the 
weighted average wage of a hired worker (NT$6.25 per day) 
is taken as a base of calculation, labour cost per M/T would 
be NT$26.85 instead of NT$36.20. In other words, it would 
take only 4,500 hired workers to produce 380,000 tons of salt 
per year. As there are 6,800 salt workers now, the system 
would enable Taiwan Salt Works to reduce the total labour 
force by 2,300 without any noticeable effect in annual produc- 
tion. The labour welfare cost would also be reduced by one 
third; and there would be further reduction in management 
cost and personnel as a result. 

Improvement for the two ports at Putai and Mashakow 
should also greatly reduce inland freight and other expenses 
of salt exports. The estimated expenses on the two port 
projects are about NT$11,500,000. At present, the Taiwan 
Salt Works is approaching the American Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration for assistance. Should these projects be com- 
pleted, it is estimated that Putai will have an _ export 
capacity of 120,000 M/T per year, and Mashakow 80,000 M/T 
per year. The Taiwan Salt Works will be able to save 
NT$4,369,200 per year for exporting 200,000 M/T from 
these two ports. In less than three years from the com- 
pletion of the projects, the whole cost of harbour improve- 
ments will be recovered. It is also recommended that the 
Taiwan Salt Works should adopt a new system of intensive 
production, rather than retaining all the 4,200 “‘chias” of 
salt fields. Low yielding fields in the outlying areas should 
be abandoned. Methods of intensive production within a 
smaller and more compact area should be adopted, thus 
enabling closer supervision and better management in the 
high yielding fields. Salt basins should be repaired and im- 
plement and tools improved. Sufficient capital should be 
procured for Taiwan Salt Works through long-term, low 
interest loans from government banks. At present, interest 
payments constitute four and one-half percent of the pro- 
duction cost. This is a drag on the salt industry. 

The present rate of home consumption of salt is about 
60,000 M/T per year, about one-sixth of its annual yield. 
This rate of consumption can be increased through the ex- 
pansion of the fishing industry which would take up more 
salt. Encouragement can also be given to the expansion 
of salt-using chemical industries, such as the alkalies, etc., 
which will have ready market in Southeast Asia if their 
prices are competitive. But industrialization of the salt 
production itself is most essential. Faced with climatic 
limitations, labour-saving devices should be adopted so that 
more salt would be produced during favourable weather, the 
turnover of salt yield be set on a quicker tempo, the manage- 
ment cost be reduced, and labour productivity be brought up 
to a higher standard. In the United States, for instance, 
there are about 6,000 salt workers; and the annual salt yield 
is 12,000,000 tons. One worker produces about 2,000 tons 
of salt per year. Only if the productivity of a Taiwan salt 
worker could reach one-tenth of that of the American worker, 
there would be a bright prospect for this industry. 

The main problem confronting Taiwan salt industry today 
is therefore how to lower the production cost. If it could be 
brought down to within forty Taiwan dollars per M/T, the 
whole industry would be on the road to prosperity. Japan 
needs over 1,500,000 tons of salt per year, most of which has 
to be imported. Although the selling price of salt is about 
US$3.00 per M/T in America and Middle East, ocean freight 
from these countries to Japan is prohibitive. Taiwan is in a 
much more favourable geographical position than any other 
salt exporting country, barring China, that can supply 
Japan with salt. 
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TREND OF TRADE OF EAST ASIA WITH SOUTH AFRICA DURING 1951 


By H. J. Steyn 


(Office of the Senior Trade Commissioner for the Union of South Africa tm East Asia) 


Although exports from the Union of South Africa to 
East Asia during 1951 did not increase to the extent ex- 
pected at the beginning of the year, they nevertheless re- 
mained at a satisfactory level. The strife and unrest ruling 
in certain countries of East Asia had little or no ill effect on 
the demand, but suppliers had to accommodate themselves 
to the various and rapid changes taking place almost daily. 


A shortage of supplies is considered the main reason why 


trade did not show the expected expansion, and, after the 
occurrences which led to the introduction of stricter and 
wider measures controlling exports from, and imports into 
the Union, a marked drop in offers of commodities available 
for export to East Asia was noticeable. 


A Few Simple but Necessary Rules 


The armed conflicts at present raging in East Asia 
should not deter South African exporters who desire to enter 
this market, provided a few simple but necessary rules are 
followed. Singapore and Hongkong remain the markets for 
manufactured commodities and, as they are entrepot ports, 
supplies from the Union of South Africa must compete with 
commodities obtained from all over the world. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that quality be one of the main considera- 
tions, as it can by no means be assumed that East Asia 
is not a discerning market. It obtains supplies from many 
countries and is, therefore, in a good position to compare 
the quality standards and durability of all types of com- 
modities. Once a commodity has been stamped as inferior 
by the conservative Eastern consumers, it takes years for 
the particular brand to be re-established on that market. 


Price is also an important factor, but quality should 
not be allowed to suffer at the expense of price. It is con- 
sidered, however, that in this connection the Union will 
be able to compete in respect of a wider range of products 
as soon as exporters and manufacturers realize that for 
the export market it is often necessary to quote a lower 
price than that obtained on the home market. The increase 
in production resulting from greater exports should make 
it possible to sell at a lower price. 


A peculiarity of East Asia is the preference of its 
people for particular labels or colours, and it is advisable 
for the exporter to consult with his agent or buying house 
on the colour, or design, which would prove most acceptabie 
to the local consumers, as in all probability it would be 
directly opposite to the style utilized in Western countries. 
A first-hand and personal knowledge of this potentially large 
market is essential, and Union firms are advised to arrange, 
where possible, for personal visits to be carried out periodi- 
cally, not only to maintain contact and goodwill but to 
acquaint themselves with the requirements of that market. 
A further feature of East Asia is that firms, although com- 
petitors in certain lines, work in close harmony, and not 
only are they willing to allocate available supplies amongst 
themselves when shipping facilities or supplies are short, 
or in surplus, but they are anxious to do so in order to 
maintain regularity of supply and prevent a glut or a short- 
age. A glut on the market in most parts of East Asia is 
more dangerous than elsewhere because in the humidity and 
heat of the climate most commodities keep their quality for 
only a short time. 


Sole Agencies 


Exporters in the Union of South Africa should know 
that in most cases a sole-agency arrangement is desired by 
East Asian importers, and in this connection it is advisable 
that they carefully consider the possibility of granting any 
request for such an arrangement. To introduce new manu- 
factures on the East Asian market generally requires in- 
dustrious application of salesmanship and large expenditure 
in advertising to induce purchases and to convince the con- 
servative buyer that he is obtaining a quality product 
at a reasonable and fair price. Once the article has been 
established, the buyer tends to remain loyal to his parti- 
cular brand or label. Few firms are willing to incur heavy 
expenses in order to establish a commodity on that market 
if the possibility exists that, as soon as it becomes popular, 
any other firm is at liberty to import that commodity and 
to “cash in” on an already established market. In appoint- 
ing a sole agent it is, of course, necessary that the usual 
business enquiries be made to ascertain the integrity and 
standing of the firm it is intended to appoint. 


Trade with Individual Countries 


Direct trade with the Republic of Indonesia, which is 
suffering from a shortage of foreign exchange, is still on a 
small scale, as it is extremely difficult to obtain import 
permits, but most smaller importers and traders deal through | 
Singapore with which business is carried out on a per- 
centage, barter and cash basis. 


In Siam import restrictions were relaxed slightly during 
the past year, and this led to the receipt of enquiries and 
a small volume of direct imports. The main volume, how- 
ever, of imports from the Union is through Singapore 
indentors. 


A number of enquiries were received during the past 
year from Ceylon, but it is not expected that trade will 
show a large increase until such time as the shortage of 
supplies cases and the shipping position improves. 


Trade with China is still being channelled through 
Hongkong and Singapore, but the present embargo has 
affected the volume substantially, as the number of ships 
that manage to reach the Chinese mainland has dropped 
considerably. 


From Macao, the Portuguese colony, a few enquiries 
were received for the importation of goods direct from the 
Union. Such business met with considerable opposition from 
competing firms in Hongkong. 


Trade with Hongkong remained approximately at the 
previous year’s level owing to the closing of the China coast, 
and, as Hongkong had an open market in foreign currency, 
the United States of America and other hard-currency coun- 
tries offered strong competition to the Union. During 1950 
Hongkong imported goods to the value of approximately 
£816,000 from South Africa and for the first 9 months of 
1951 the figure was approximately £749,000. She exported 
to the Union during the corresponding periods goods to the 
value of approximately £824,000 and £955,000, respec- 
tively. 


Trade between Singapore and the Union showed a rea- 
sonable increase. Singapore imported goods to the value 
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of approximately £1,266,000 during 1950 from South Africa, 
whilst for the eleven-month period January to November, 
1951, the corresponding figure was £2,162,000. The value 
of exports to the Union during 1950 amounted to £7,127,000, 
whilst for the first eleven months of 1951 exports reached 
£10,392,000. During 1951 the main exports from Singa- 
pore to the Union were rubber valued at approximately 
£8,500,000, and tin valued at approximately £1,250,000, 
while oi] and oil products were the third most important item. 


Foodstuffs comprised the bulk of imports from the 
Union by Singapore and Hongkong, and traders split their 
shipments into small parcels, and by sampan, prahu and 
tongkang distributed them among the neighbouring coun- 
tries and islands either on a barter or cash basis. The de- 
mand for South African canned foods increased considerably 
and could not be met. Imports of canned fish into Singapore 
amounted to 3,418 tons as compared with 2,340 tons during 
the previous year. Canned fruits increased from 542 tons 
during 1950 to 4,570 tons in 1951. Fruit juices and sauces 
also increased heavily from 27,122 gallons to 72,441 gallons 
and from 3,976 gallons to 24,846 gallons, ‘respectively. “ The 
demand for jams and jellies, canned vegetables, onions and 
potatoes remained steady. 


Various Products in Demand 


A particularly strong demand arose for canned grapes 
which are re-exported mostly to Siam and Sumatra. According 
to information, orders placed are so heavy that, if all are 
executed, it is expected that a glut will result which will 
lead to large losses being incurred by the smaller importers 
and traders. 


A commencement was made with the importation of 
biscuits, but unless air-tight packing is resorted to in order 
to prevent rapid deterioration in the hot and humid climate 
of the tropics, it is not expected that trade in this line 
will reach large figures. Imports of dried fruit similarly 
will not increase substantially unless smaller air-tight packing 
is utilized. If cellophane air-tight packings of approximately 
one pound weight are used, the packages should be placed 
in air-tight tins holding, say, 10 or 20 such packages. 


South African manufactured cornflakes and _ breakfast 
foods remained in steady demand, but, not being packed 
in air-tight containers to prevent rapid deterioration through 
the high humidity, only small quantities can be brought in 
with each ship that arrives. 


During 1951 a fair quantity of dried shark-fins arrived 
from South Africa, and, as this is a delicacy and luxury 
food found only at special Chinese dinners, a large and pro- 
fitable trade could possibly be developed in this commodity. 
It is suggested that the fishing industry might consider 
preparing and drying sharkfins for export to East Asia. 


Many enquiries were received for eggs and lard, but 
shortages in the Union prevented this demand being met, 
although fair quantities did arrive during the year, and 
these received favourable comment. 


The demand for fresh fruits remains extremely good, 
but up to the present the Union has been able to supply a 
limited quantity only, owing to a shortage in shipping re- 
frigerated space. 


Sales of South African brandy and wines have shown 
good progress, but heavy competition is experienced from 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy and Australia. To ,in- 
crease sales or to introduce new brands of liquor on the 
Eastern market it is necessary that a continuous and well- 
planned advertising campaign be applied. Old established and 
well-known brands of brandy, whisky, gin, wines, etc., are 
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advertised daily in the local newspapers, and South African 
exporters might consider resorting to similar methods to 
keep the name of their brands fresh in the memory of the 
consuming public and to draw new customers. Imports of 
brandy into Singapore for the first eleven months of 1951 
amounted to 32,270 gallons compared with 11.431 gallons 
for 1950, whilst wines increased from 2,312 gallons to 5,264 
gallons. 


A good demand has arisen in Hongkong and Macao for 
South African leaf tobacco and in Singapore for manufac- 
tured tobacco and cigarettes. Provided cigarettes could be 
packed in small air-tight aluminium foil packets holding 
twenty cigarettes, or in air-tight tins holding 50 cigarettes, 
sales could be increased by means of a small but regular 
advertising campaign. The demand for unmanufactured 
tobacco is mostly for the Virginian variety. 


Enquiries were also received from firms desirous of im- 
porting canned meats, pulses, butter, cheese, condensed milk, 


tea and coffee from the Union of South Africa. 


Imperters showed an interest in fishmeal, but exports 
of this were restricted. Japan requires fluorspar, barytes, 
iron ore and other types of ores, as well as casein, wool, 
chemicals, fertilizers and coke in large quantities, while 
enquiries continue to be received from Singapore and other 
countries for sodium silicate, asbestos, calcium carbide, 
wattle-bark and extract, hides and skins, methylated spirits 
and chemicals. 


Diamonds, as well as methylated spirits, are in great 
demand, and all importers are complaining that they are 
unable to obtain sufficient supplies. Fertilizers and chemicals 
are also affected by the world shortage and the demand re- 
mains unsatisfied. 


Enquiries have also been received in connection with cro- 
codile skins and snake skins which are widely used in East 
Asia in the manufacture of shoes, bags, wallets and belts. 


Before the war East Asia imported fairly large quantities 
of aloes and buchu (which were used in the -preparation of 
home remedies) from the Union, but owing to changing cir- 
cumstances, caused by the war, little interest is now being 
shown in these commodities. During 1951, however, small 
shipments of aloes were received in Siam and Penang. 


South African boots and shoes retain taeir good name, 
but, as these are in a price range which interests only the 
well-to-do and higher ranks, the market remains limited. 


Advertising Industrial Products 


In the East the Union is not yet known as a country 
that produces machinery or industrial materials, and in this 
respect exporters should advertise more widely. To obtain 
a footing in this market it will be necessary to educate the 


importer to realize the standard reached in South Africa, © 


and he should be furnished with attractive brochures furnish- 
ing full information regarding the products available and 
their quality and standard as compared with products manu- 
factured by the older exporting countries. Price is, of course, 
the main bugbear, as it is the experience that the prices of 
Union products are frequently not competitive. Enquiries 
are, however, being received and interest has been evok- 
ed in auto parts, cables, building requirements, electrical ap- 
paratus, hollowware, batteries, hardware, hones and abra- 
sives. 


East Asia, despite political ferment, remains an excellent 
market in which there is a considerable demand for numerous 
commodities which the Union can supply. 
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MALAYAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


By Moyra Johnson 


In the world of to-day handicrafts are fast dying out, 
being replaced almost entirely by machinery, so it is en- 
couraging to find out that they still flourish in many forms 
in Malaya. The products such as hand-woven and printed 
cloth, silver work, plaited baskets and mats, silver and gold 
embroidery, and lace edging can all be purchased in Singa- 
pore. These goods bear the traditional, individual stamp 
of Malayan craftsmen, handed down through the centuries 
from family to family, still carrying out the work to-day 
in their kampongs—or villages—as they have done for many 
generations. 


Since the war there has been a growing demand for 
local cloth, which has given new impetus to the weaving 
industry. The best Malayan weaving comes from Kelantan 
and Trengganu; there are now more than 1,500 looms in 
operation in the Kuala Trengganu area alone. All stages 
of the cloth production are carried out by women and young 
girls—the looms are usually on the verandahs of the work- 
ers’ homes, and are operated in between their household 
<luties. 


The land-woven cloths industry is aesthetically the most 
highly developed of the Malayan handicrafts, though the 
cotton and silk used still comes from India and China. 
Nowadays the only local vegetable dye used is yellow. 


A single-frame loom with the shuttle thrown by hand 
is used for making the eloth. The majority of cloths woven 
to-day are still those used in the traditional local costume. 
The most popular being the Sarong (or Kain in Malay). 
This is a two-yard length of patterned material with a 
specially decorated panel known as kepala across the middle. 
This cloth is put to many uses, as a skirt with the kepala 
worn at the back, or round the head over the brow, partly 
veiling the face, thrown ‘over the shoulders, and rolled up 
round the waist or folded as a small apron. Then there 
are the destar—an ornamental square head cloth worn at 
ruler’s courts—and the kain lepas, a ten-foot long length of 
-material resembling the sarong, except the kepala is set in 
two halves, one at each end of the strip, worn draped over 
the body like a surplice. 


The introduction of gold and silver thread calls for a 
very high technical skill on the part of the weaver; these 
sarongs are particularly beautiful, the cloth having been 
dyed a rich blue or red and the kepala woven in floral pat- 
terns of gold and silver. This type makes striking and 
colourful evening dresses for Europeans, when two lengths 
are used, the kepala being placed in different positions, either 
as a waistband or round the neck and sleeves according to 
the style of the dress. 


Kelantan is the home of Malayan silverwork to-day. 
Though formerly the Sultans and richer penghulus supported 
the silversmiths at their courts and palaces, supplying them 
with the silver which they worked entirely for their masters, 
this was never a true home industry. 


An unbroken link with the past has been maintained in 
Kelantan, though the industry nearly died out 20 years 
ago. Kelantan workers are still using the old traditional 
patterns—in many cases the same implements—which they 
have employed for several hundred years. However, they now 
work with the assistance of the Kelantan (Malay) Arts and 


Crafts Depot, which markets their goods for them but 
leaves them completely free in their choice of decorative 
patterns. Each man completes his own article in his own 
time. 


The two kinds of silverwork made to-day are heavy 
repousse work, such as trays, bowls, toast-racks, etc., and 
dainty filigree work as bracelets, brooches, and pendants. 


The patterns in Kelantan silverware are mostly conven- 
tional, and one often sees the old lotus flower design carried 
out in different ways on bowls and caskets. Filigree brooches 
feature the Ramayana deities and such mythical monsters as 
Naga the serpent and the Undok-Undok, that looks like a 
sea-horse. Modern demands have produced new articles, such 
as cylindrical silver boxes to fit a tin of 50 cigarettes, semi- 
circular toast-racks, and trinket boxes on legs. These all 
make very acceptable wedding presents, and there are few 
couples married in Singapore to-day who cannot boast of 
at least one piece of Malayan silverware amongst their wed- 
ding gifts. 


At one time fine embroidery and lace-making were two 
of the most thriving handicrafts in Malaya, but to a large 
extent they have died out in the last fifty years. Lace- 
making is now mostly confined to schools, where it is em- 
ployed for making narrow lace edgings for veils, handker- 
chiefs, and similar articles. The gold and silver embroidery 
which used to feature on ceremonial garments used at Sultan’s 
courts, now appears on shoes, handbags, and scarves. The 
work used on these articles is in raised relief, whereby the 
gold and silver thread is carried backwards and forwards 
across the material and secured close to the cardboard 
pattern with coloured threads. Gold and silver dises are 
often added to give a richer effect. 


Plaited mats and baskets are made entirely by women 
in their villages. They use bleached dried strips of fibre 
cut from the leaves of certain kinds of Pandanus, a form 
of palm with long, saw-edged leaves. Two of these palms 
yield material of value in plaiting. One, known to the Malays 
as Mengkuang, supplies coarse, wide strips used in the heavy 
work; the other, called Pandan in Malaya, produces finer 
strips, which are used for more delicate work. 


The mengkuang matting is made widely in coastal dis- 
tricts; the pandan work is largely restricted to the neigh 
bourhood of Malacca and around Termeloh in Pahang, and 
along the east coast from Pekan north to Perupok in Kelan- 
tan. The decorated mats from these various areas differ 
from each other in colour and pattern. Those from Malacca 
are noted for broad stripes of colour on a plain ground, 
and the finer Kelantan mats have a rich variety of elaborate 
designs for which all the fibres are dyed. 


Bags and baskets are also woven of pandan fibres in the 
same districts that make the mats. Also a wide range of 
utility baskets and trays for market and household use are 
made in Malaya from strips of bamboo. Very few house- 
holds in Singapore are without at least one of these useful 
and coloured baskets. 


Hats and dish-covers are also made, and the latter are 
plaited by women out of bamboo and mengkuang. The hats 
are made by the old men of the villages; the majority of 
these are sewn together from pandan strips, which are 
bleached and then painted for preservation. 
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Economic REVIEW 
1951 Monthly 1952 Sep 
ont 
MALA YAN FISHERIES NEWS Area of Origin Average Jan. Feb. March April May June 
F OR JUN E Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
' - Republic of Indonesia .......... 169.7 173.4 151.3 188.5 174.6 188.4 172.6 
_ The market handlings of local origin Federation of Malaya ........ 319.7 166.4 143.9 209.8 306.4 348.5 283.1 
in June are the highest recorded for Production by Singapore Opera- ; ; 
the same month in any of the post-war tors 328.0 286.4 06.7 360.0 349.6 343.1 353.2 
years. In spite of this continued deve- UME BOCRUENEND dcccevcsecssos 6.5 14.2 = 4.2 3.3 1.8 2.3 6.3 ra 
lopment of the local fishing industry, Grand Total all Territories .... 823.9 640.4 606.1 761.6 832.4 882.3 815.2 +t 
the general supply position for the pa 
month is not as satisfactory as for ‘ — - include Moro Ami and Purse Seine units the landings of which are shown jeep 
April and May. Auction market hand- ee ee | like: 
lings, which rose from 8382 tons in April rise 
to 882 tons in May, have declined to The mechanisation of local drift net using outboard engines. A few of  &ffo 
815 tons in June. units has continued but now appears’ these boats are operating at a consi- of t 
A comparative table of market hand- to have reached saturation point. There derable distance from the Colony and mic 
lings is given below:— are 314 Singapore licenced fishing boats efforts are being made to encourage the 


a use of slightly larger craft powered by 35 ] 
a small diesel engine. 


There has been an increase in the ing 


number of vessels employed in offshore des! 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL and tie recent commissioning tna 
of a drift net fleet of twelve vessels ma 

We have the pleasure to announce the completion of our new for operating in the South China Seas 


add 

bank building at 112 Queen’s Road, Central, at which and 

we have already commenced business entirely successful in spite of the many rep 
difficulties of collection and supply when 

as from the fleet is operating more than 400 plo: 

miles away from the Colony. wre 


Tuesday. September 16, 1952 Retail prices for fish declined during 20: 
May and June particularly for those car 
types caught by trawler and long line in 
W LI BR ANK units, but unfortunately, due to the de- 
crease in imports, the decline was not wh 
substantial. 
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JAPAN’S ARMAMENT INDUSTRY 


The Korean War relaxed the strict Allied ban on Japan’s 
arms production. Since then, Japan has been making arms 
parts, bomb containers and illumination bombs and repairing 
jeeps and tanks for the United Nations forces. Whether one 
likes it or not, the Japanese munitions industry promises to 
rise steadily under the impetus of Japan’s stepped-up defense 
efforts. This trend will be accelerated by the implementation 
of the U.S.-Japan joint defense program and by closer econo- 
mic cooperation between Japan and the Western democracies. 

During the war, army and navy arsenals accounted for 
35 percent of the total arms production and civilian munitions 


‘factories the other 65 percent. After the war, arms produc- 


ing machines, both Government and civilian, were ordered 
destroyed by the occupation authorities. Particularly, rifling 
machines and S. P. machines that are indispensable to the 
manufacture of arms and ammunitions were demolished. In 
addition, 16,736 machine tools were removed from the army 
and navy arsenals and turned over to the Allies as interim 
reparations. 

Japan produced about 70,000 tons of gunpowder and ex- 
plosive compounds in 1944. With all the military arsenals 
wrecked after the war, Japan is presently able to produce only 
20.000 tons for industrial use. As for special steel, Japan 
can now produce only 200,000 tons against the 1,800,000 tons 
in 1944. 

A big difficulty is that Japan’s machine tools, most of 
which are based on metric measurements, need to be unified 
under the inch measurements, to bring them in line with 
American and British machines. 

Orders for arms parts for the United Nations forces are 
being placed with Japanese companies by the Japan Logistical 
Command and the Japan Procurement Agency of the U.S. 
forces. Large orders so far placed are classified below: 

Arms: Japan will be able to manufacture small wing 
bombs, illumination bombs, tank plugs, ignition plugs, machine 
gun parts and time percussion-fuses. The Osaka Machine 
Industry Company received the first order for complete wea- 
pons—410 4.2 inch caliber trench mortars. It will be long, 
however, before Japan is capable of manufacturing up-to-date 
guns and ammunitions and high precision weapons in large 
Repairs and manufacture of arms parts will be 
all Japan can possibly do for the time being. 

Aircraft: The aircraft industry is in better shape than 
any other branch of Japan’s munitions industry. The Central 
Japan Heavy Industries has completed negotiations with the 
Douglas Aircraft Corporation for subcontracting the overhaul 
of airplanes. The Central Japan Heavy Industries, the Fuji 
Industry Co. and the Kawasaki Machine Manufacturing Co. 
are considering establishment of a joint company to undertake 
the overhaul. 

Aircraft parts: The U.S. Far East Air Force has lately 
placed an order with the Shinfuso Metal Co., the Furukawa 
Electric Industry Co. and the Shinko Metal Co. for 130 tons 
of duralmin plates for repair of airplanes. Considerable 
orders have been placed since the beginning of the Korean 
war for supplementary tanks for F-86 jets. 

Shipbuilding: Javan can build each year a total of 600,000 
gross tons of vessels including 500,000 tons of large vessels. 
There are seven gridirons for building vessels of 5,000 tons 
and up. The facilities are more than enough for building 
merchant vessels. There are surplus facilities for the build- 
ing of cruisers and other large-sized naval craft. Facilities 
are not the only requirement in building naval vessels. Japan 
will have to fill the shartage of skilled labor and _ train 
engineers before setting about naval craft building. At pre- 
sent, Japan is building patrol boats and other small craft of 
around 1,000 tons. 


Japan has been manufacturing napalm bombs, small 
bombs, illumination bombs and machine gun parts and re- 
pairing machine guns, tanks and jeeps for the United Nations 
forces fighting in Korea. 

Of late, the Osaka Machine Industry Co. has received 
orders for trench mortars. They represent the first complete 
arms to be made in Japan after the war. These mortars, 
the simplest and crudest of guns, are to be manufactured 
on trial. Some people believe that Japan can turn out regular 
arms in a big way immediately. 
this subject is as follows: 


necessary for arms production were 
smashed up in Japan soon after the war by order of the 
occupation authorities. Furthermore, research in arms 
preduction has been suspended since then, so that Japanese 
makers, now lagging far behind, are not ready yet to go ahead 
with the manufacture of arms and ammunitions. 


Expert opinion on 
1. Machine tools 
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2. There are today arms of every shape and description 
which call for a variety of equipment and technique while the 
present industrial technique of Japan is too backward even 
to manufacture rifles of the latest type. The arms production 
technique of the world has gone far ahead while Japan has 
been marking time in this field nearly six years since the end 
of the war. Japan is handicapped not only by technical back- 
wardness but by lack of equipment. She does not have 
even rifling machines that are used in “rifling” gun-barrels 
or S.P. machines needed for the manufacture of ammunitions. 
Arms production is impossible without these two kinds of 
machines. 


3. Japan has not enough of any of the three indispen- 
sable factors—machines, technology and materials. It is, 
therefore, a dream to think that Japan can start manufactur- 
ing arms at a moments notice. 


4. To take jet planes as an example, Japan will be 
able to make jet engines in about two years’ time if she 
imports special machines from the United States. But it is 
beyond Japan’s industrial technique ts manufacture special 
heat-proof ferro-alloy which is necessary in manufacturing 
jet planes. This is cne of the countless examples showing 
that it is practically impossible for Japan to manufacture 
modern arms. 


Japan cannot resume full-scale arms production without 
importing rifling machines and latest munitions industry 
technology. 


Under the influence of the worldwide business recession, 
reduction of industrial production is the tendency in Japan. 
As a way out, the Japanese heavy industries are looking 
to the resumption of arms production to meet the rea'ma- 
ment of Japan and to fill U.S. demand for munitions. Arms 
production calls for enormous investment, while it is hard 
to Operate on a commercial basis. Heavy industries, there- 
fore, strongly desire that the Government will take far- 
reaching promotion measures, guarantee compensation for 
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losses that may be sustained from cancellation of orders, 
assist in raising equipment funds and adopt a permit system 
for arms production. It would not be until these conditions 
are fully met and modern production facilities replenished 
that Japan would be able to resume arms production in a 
big way. Following is a classified list of factories with 
potentialities for arms production: 


Rifles (Tokyo Industrial), revolvers (Shin Chuo Kogyo), 
machine guns (Japan Steel Works, Nippei Industry, Chuo 
Kogyo, Pine Sewing Machine Mfg. and: Riken Industry), 
cannon (Japan Steel, Hitachi Works, Kobe Steel Works, 
Fukui Works and Osaka Machine Industry). 


Bombs (Shinfuso Metal, Kobe Steel Works, Japan Steel 
Works and Hitachi Works), mines (Osaka Machine Industry, 
Watanabe Iron and Steel Works and Iino Industry), torpedoes 
(West Japan Heavy Industries and Nagasaki Machine Mfg). 


Torpedo-tubes (Watanabe Iron and Steel Works), per- 
cussion caps (Nihon Kako and Chuo Kogyo), bullets (Nippei 
Industry and Okuma Iron Works), cartridges (Shinko Metal), 
fuses (Hattori Time Piece Mfg). 


Electric wave weapons (Japan Electric, Tokyo-Shibaura 
Plectric Machine Mfg. and Tokyo Gauge), acoustic weapons 
(Japan Electric, Tokyo-Shibaura Electric Machine Mfg., 
Tokyo Gauge and Hokushin Precision Industry). 

Firing devices (Japan Optical and Hitachi works), 
sights (Japan Optical and Tokyo Optical), surveying and 
sounding instruments (Japan Optical), compasses (Hokushin 
Precision Industry and Tokyo Gauge). 


Special aeronautical instruments (Tokyo Gauge, Hitachi 


' Works, Hokushin Precision Industry and Yokokawa Electric 


Machine), aircraft (Central Japan Heavy Industries, Fuji 
Industry, Kawasaki Machine, Showa Aircraft and Shimmeiwa 
Kigyo and Central Japan Heavy Industries). 


Military rolling stock (Kast Japan Heavy Industries, 
Hitachi Works, Ikegai Iron Works and Hino Diesel Engine). 


JAPAN’S CAMERA INDUSTRY 


Japan worked many wonders in her recovery after the 
war. One of her most spectacular post-war rises was made 
in the camera industry. In prewar days Japan exported only 
crude box cameras; now she is shipping the world’s finest 
miniature cameras rivalling German Leica and Contax. Some 
professional cameramen of the world now consider Japanese 
Nikon and Canon superior in some points to their German 
rivals. 

This, however, does not mean the entire camera industry 
of Japan has_ reached the topnotch level. Thousands of 
cameras still include many poorly made ones. Not a few 
Japanese cameras look fine, but do not- perform well. Also 
there are many films made in Japan, most of them inflam- 
mable. Some exceptional ones like “Fuji” is good, but 
others are largely not reliable. Traders or individual buyers 
of Japancse goods still need using utmost care. The situa- 
tion may be the same in other industrial fields too. 


In the fiscal year of 1951 (April 1, 1951-March 31, 1952) 
Japan produced 2,957,000,000 yen ($8,200,000) worth of 
cameras. Of this total, 1,596,000,000 yen or 54 percent were 
exported and the remaining 1,353,000,000 yen sold domesti- 
cally. Compared with the fiscal 1950, the production rose by 
243.9 percent, export by 192 percent and domestic sales by 
362 percent. 


Seventy percent of last year’s export, however, was sold 
to Okinawa and Korea or American soldiers in Japan. But 
this portion earned U.S. dollars as well—$3,200,000. Other ex- 


ports were shipped to:—United States 207,276,000 yen, Canada 
15,141,000, Latin America 74,322,000, India 2,646,000, 
Pakistan 2,266,000, Ceylon 735,000, Philippines 3,463,- 
000, Indonesia 10,399,000, Indochina 1,508,000, Thailand 
25,299,000, Burma 7,145,000, Malaya § 32,218,000, Hongkong 
11,615,000, Formosa 32,352,000, Australia 741,000, Britain 
17,863,000, Sweden 5,330,000, Italy 3,647,000 yen. Sampling 
and small exports to other areas totalled about 16,000,000 
yen. 


Domestically camera business is quite impressive. While 
most of other industries are suffering from growing unsold 
stocks, makers of popular cameras simply cannot meet rapid- 
ly mounting demands. Millions of Japanese are becoming 
camera fans. Surprising is the fact that popular cameyas 
are selling in the local market still at “black-market prices,’ 
or at prices higher than intended by maker. Many other 
commodities, for instance, steel or cotton goods, are now 
being dumped in the local market. 


The most popular reflex camera—Richflex mounted with 
two F. 3, 5 of 80 m.m. fast lenses—is supposed to be retail 
priced at 8,300 yen. Actually it is sold by camera stores 
at prices ranging from 9,500 to 10,000 yen. For export, the 
makers are willing to quote right prices, however. Reliable 
cameras include: Nikon, Canon, Nicca and Konica among 
miniature 36 m.m. cameras; Mamiya Six and Pearl among 
spring camera; Olympusflex, Minoltaflex, Mamiyaflex and 
Airesflex in the reflex type. They are all with fast lenses 
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BRITAIN’S MOTOR CYCLE EXPORTS 


The success of British manufacturers in establishing 
technical leadership in the motor cycle industry and in offer- 
ing to motor cyclists throughout the world a range of motor 
cycles unrivalled for their reliability and high performance has 
made Britain’s motor cycle industry of first importance in 
the country’s export drive. 


Not content to rest on their laurels, manufacturers are 
engaged in unremitting research to raise the efficiency and per- 
formance standards even higher and uphold their supremacy in 
this field. Racing cyclists—outstanding among whom is Geoff 
Duke who sells British motor cycles by racing Birmingham- 
built ‘““Nortons” round European race tracks at record speed— 
are regarded by their employers not merely as speed mer- 
chants but as research engineers. They provide valuable 
information, and all improvements tested under racing condi- 
tions can be built into the standard machines. 


Writing about the continuing advance of the British motor 
cycle industry, Mr. S. F. Digby, sales director of B.S.A. cycles, 
asserts that the phenomenal growth of the ifidustry could 
well be maintained steadily for many years given the free 
markets and steady flow of raw materials. He cites the fol- 
lowing figures: 


In 1935 just over 64,000 motor cycles were manufactured 
in the United Kingdom. In 1951 production was running at 
three times this figure and both home and overseas markets 
were far from satisfied. 


In the American market, easily the most competitive for 
transport vehicles, sales of British motor cycles during 1951 
totalled £961,748. The United States now represents Bri- 
tain’s best single overseas customers (Australia held first 
place until import restrictions were imposed a few months 
ago) and this triumph has been achieved in face of a long 
established American motor cycle industry. 

Mr. Digby continues: “The highly developed British 
machines, with their severely functional design and remark- 
able power weight ratio, were a revelation to the American 
public when they were introduced in the postwar years. They 
have deservedly become immensely popular’. 


Between 1950 and 1951 exports to New Zealand increased 
by approximately 100 per cent to well over £500,000 in the 
latter year. Increasing orders are being received from Fin- 


land, Turkey and even Germany despite a thriving home 
industry, in the last named country. 


The fact that British motor cycles have repeated suc- 
cesses in competitive events, both national and international, 
gives the industry high prestige which has considerable effect 
on sales. 


In the purely commercial field too, Mr. Digby reports 
that the motor cycle and box carrier combination adapted for 
special purposes are making a greater appeal than ever to 
the manufacturer or tradesman whio has a delivery service 
to maintain in the town and country. These vehicles can show 
astonishing economies in delivery costs and at the same 
time provide a very flexible transport service with highly 
manoeuvrable units. 


Mr. Digby concludes by furnishing recent production 


figures. During 1951 the British motor cycle industry broke 


all previous production records. In May this year the largest 
ever output of motor cycles for a four-week period was achieved 
by the industry, the number of models made being 16,860. 


equipped with precision devices. Their prices range from 
about 25,000 to 70,000 yen wholesale. 


Locally sold cameras were worth 1,353,386,000 yen in 
1951 or 362 percent increase over 373,248,000 yen of 1950 and 
included among others: 


. 554,522,000 yen 

(about 75 percent of total 
production of the type) 

Spring cameras with precision gadgets .. 260,715,000 yen 
(48.97 percent of production) 

93,921,000 yen 
(57.7 percent) 

1,597,791 yen 
(23.57 percent) 

109,687 yen 
(35.89 percent) 


Reflex type .... 


Other spring cameras 


Miniature type with focal plane shutters 


Miniature type with lens shutters ........ 


Japanese camera industry was liberally subsidized by 
the military during the war for making optical instruments. 
The spectacular rise may largely be due to the wartime studies 
and developments. 
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22nd October to Ist November 
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PHILIPPINE FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF FOREIGN RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS OF THE PHILIPPINES 


First Half, 1951 and 1952 
(Million U.S. dollars) 


Increase or 
1952 1951 (Decrease) 
A. Receipts: 
Merchandise exports, c.i.f. 181.6 248.4 (66.8 ) 
1.8 1.7 
U.S. Government 
expenditures .............. 61.8 42.1 19.7 
Miscellaneous invisibles .... 34.4 21.8 12.6 
279.6 314.0 (34.4) 
Bb. Disbursements: 
Merchandise imports, c.i.f. 227.4 228.0 { .6) 
Phil. Government 
expenditures .............. 15.0 7.2 7.8 
Miscellaneous invisibles .... 33.2 41.4 ( 8.2) 
275.6 276.6 ( 1.0) 


C<. Net Receipts (Disbursements) 4.0 37.4 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES, COST OF LIVING 
AND WHOLESALE PRICES 


1945—1952 
Year Retail Prices Costof Living Wholesale Prices 
1941—100 1937—100 1937-—-100 

507.2 584.8 592.0 
305.9 434.0 385.7 
a 292.3 410.1 358.3 
260.6 385.3 287.6 
274.4 378.4 294.1 
312.1 403.0 299.4 
1952 

295.8 387.2 223.6 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF MAJOR EXPORT PRODUCTS OF THE PHILIPPINES 1946—1952 


(1937—100) 
Year All Copra Sugar Abaca Desiccated Pineapple 
items resecada (centri- (unmanu- Coconut coconut (canned) Lumber Copra Leaf Cordage Logs 
fugal) factured) oil meal tobacco 
Ee ae 592.0 179.9 1,459.3 222.1 228.0 283.9 — 906.8 220.0 545.3 394.7 530.8 
eer 385.7 269.7 608.1 278.3 320.0 290.3 — 413.3 320.0 540.1 328.9 456.8 
| ae 358.3 396.4 335.5 359.4 391.0 304.0 177.0 033.4 273.3 621.8 273.9 411.5 
287.6 239.8 344.2 363.5 246.3 219.4 120.7 296.1 180.0 604.9 295.2 382.8 
UY Gavccaneuseuh 294.1 277.0 311.9 361.4 270.3 214.0 96.2 295.0 213.3 874.7 257.2 383.8 
A 299.4 278.0 297.5 424.9 281.0 214.8 107.0 305.1 240.5 388.2 296.5 398.1 
1952 
June ...... 223.6 180.4 293.4 234.4 176.0 148.4 132.3 270.2 280.0 414.9 260.5 357.9 
MONEY SUPPLY AND ITS ORIGIN Non-Money Supply deposits plus or minus the net balance of 
the Miscellaneous accounts depending on whether it is a debit 
As of Dates Indicated or credit balance. 
(Million pesos) Money supply consists of the currency issue of the Central 
Miscel- Bank minus cash in the other banks’ vaults, the National 
Non- laneous Treasury vaults, and Securities Stabilization Fund plus the 
End of month Money _Inter- money Accounts Peso demand deposits subject to check except National Gov- 
Supply national Domestic Supply (Net ernment and inter-bank deposits. 


Reserve Credits Deposits Balance) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1949-December 1,035.4 520.2 813.9 329.8 (33.8) 
1950-December 1,229.0 711.8 898.4 399.5 (18.2) 
1951-December 1,160.4 607.7 1,114.2 500.9 60.1 
1952-June 1,132.5 618.6 1,099.5 514.9 66.5 
NOTE: This table is a condensed and consolidated presenta- 


tion of the statements of condition of the Central Bank and 
other banks adjusted to include unused overdraft lines of 
banks and the cash in the National Treasury vaults. In the 
process of integration, certain inter-bank accounts cancelled 
out, viz., inter-bank balances and inter-bank credits of re- 
porting banks. The money supply should equal the sum of 
the International Reserves and Domestic Credits minus the 


International reserves are composed of the dollar reserves 
of the Central Bank plus or minus the balances in the SCAP 
depositories, plus the net foreign exchange holdings of other 
banks. 


Domestic credits include Central Bank credits other than 
advances to other banks plus domestic credits of other banks 
including unused overdraft lines. 


Non-money supply deposits are the summation of the 
general and special funds of the National Government held 
in deposit with the Central Bank and other banks, cash of 
the National Treasurer, and savings and time deposits which 
are not considered in the calculation of money supply. 


Miscellaneous accounts represent the net difference be- 


tween other assets on the one hand and other liabilities and 


capital accounts on the other. 


Net debit balances are in- 
dicated by parenthesis. 
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DOMESTIC CREDITS OF THE CENTRAL BANK AND OTHER BANKS 


CENTRAL BANK 


As of dates indicated 


(Million pesos) 


OTHER BANKS TOTAL 
Domestic Advances Other Total Domestic Loansand Over- Cust. Liab. Total] (4)-(9) 
Securities to Banks Credits (1)-(38) Securities Discounts drafts Acceptances (5) to (8) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) | (8) (9) (10) 
1949- December 92.3 40.0 55.8 148.1 44.4 286.7 222.8 111.9 665.8 813.9 
1950-December .... 157.6 10.0 © 60.6 218.2 72.5 298.9 261.1 47.8 680.2 898.4 
1951-December .... 241.7 42.0 22.4 264.1 64.0 328.6 324.7 132.8 850.1 1,114.2 
1952-June 234.7 21.0 22.0 256.7 55.1 353.4 337.4 96.9 842.8 1,099.5 
NON-MONEY SUPPLY DEPOSITS AND BALANCES 
As of dates indicated 
(Million pesos) 
End of month NATIONAL GOVERNMENT BALANCES 
Central Philippine Cash in Tota] Savings Time Other TOTAL 
Bank Nat'l. Bank Treas. Vaults. Deposits Deposits Deposits 
1949-December ................--.-...--- 2.0 32.2 7.1 41.3 255.3 29.0 4.2 329.8 
1950-December _......................-... 19.4 81.4 4.3 105.1 254.4 , 35.5 4.5 399.5 
1961-December _.........................- 157.6 45.6 5.9 209.1 248.5 40.4 2.9 500.9 
169.3 47.6 3.8 220.7 248.2 43.9 2.1 514.9 


INTERNATIONAL RESERVE OF THE CENTRAL BANK 
AND OTHER BANKS 


As of Dates Indicated 
(Million U.S. Dollars) 


LETTERS OF CREDIT NEGOTIATED THROUGH BANKS 
As of Dates Indicated 


*(Million pesos) 
Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Letters of Letters of 
International Holdings of Other Banks End of month Credit Credit Out- Credit 
End of month Gross Net Total Granted standing Negotiated 
entral Ban at the end 
1949-December . 230.7 53.6 24.2 29.4 260.1 
1950-December ...... 295.6 742 18.9 608 355.9 1949-December  ........ 48.6 83.8 51.3 
1951 December 244.4 72.4 12.9 59.5 303.9 950-December 67.9 129.0 68.5 
250.3 77.1 18.1 59.0 309.3 
1951-January  .......... 78.4 143.4 64.0 
February _........ 79.4 163.8 59.5 
; March _ ............ 45.0 156.4 52.4 
JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 95.9 205.0 47.3 
The Japan Trade Guide for 1952 is now available : re 141.4 266.6 79.8 
Ba of great importance to all firms connected with ? Piet 106.7 299.9 73.4 
It provides details of all the leading Japanese firms, ; July .....2---0e00es 77.4 282.1 95.1 
their addresses, their capital and what they manufacture ; Se: 86.5 279.8 88.8 
and are able to export. The number and addresses of 2 September _ ...... 77.2 277.0 80.0 
factories are also included as well as Bank references. § ; 
The Guide, in fact, contains all necessary informa- Z r 
tion regarding these firms and is therefore a definite , November _ ...... 15.9 258.4 77.3 
and valuable aid to all merchants wishing to trade with ¢ December ....... 60.3 236.9 81.8 
Japan. The Guide is reliable, well printed and gives de- € 
tails of each commodity with the yearly tonnage produced $ 1952-January  .......... 66.6 194.8 108.7 
and exported. $ February _........ 52.9 179.8 67.9 
Price $87 per copy. 53.3 169.4 63.7 
Copies are obtainable at the Far Eastern Economic ; = ai. 49.0 151.7 66.7 
Review, 322 Queen’s Building, (Tel. 32429. Cables $ May vist ds ae 60.2 165.4 46.5 
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AVIATION NOTES HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 


BOAC New Far Eastern Service 


Starting August 28 from London and 
Sept. 1 from Hongkong a new service a 


For August, 1952 


will be flown by the BOAC on the Far 
Eastern route terminating at HK. The Mail Freight Passenger Freight 
service will operate from London on (Kilos) (Kilos) 8 (Kilos) (Kilos) 
Thursday arriving HK on Sunday, and — 
the return journey will be on Monday 
reaching London on Wednesday. The United Kingdom ...... 91 3,475 2,577 °104 4,747 4,239 
route followed will be: London, Rome, 
Damascus, Bahrain, Karachi, Calcutta, Europe “ie --- 108 941, 1,420 31 494 6,939 
Dacca, Rangoon, Bangkok, Hongkong. Middle East . wee 66 122 4,269 Se 867 
siti pias Calcutta .. 52 219 1,746 73 868 725 
Hongkong has been inaugurated by Singapore “see eeerceeneee 277 5,267 13,962 292 2,102 16,498 
PAL. The DC-6B used for this service Bangkok .... 435 541 13,787 548 2,000 7,624 
can seat 54 and cruises at 310 mph, : . 
covering the distance between Manila wrench Indochina O86 146 ee 607 830 2,220 
and HK in 2% hours. Philippines _.............. 603 1,060 6,006 546 489 10,200 
The same type of plane will also make Japan .... — oe 3,111 12,218 637 4,821 15,510 
— flights between Manila and San U.S.A. .... 7 966 2.362 2,351 49 1,420 1,295 
rancisco. Australia Se 356 646 23 90 252 
Qantas Empire Airways Formosa .. Roma aE ae 396 971 106,185 417 536 8,587 
As from the Honolulu .... 33 49 141 22 19 33 
operation of the service flown by 7 
between Sydney and Hongkong will be Canada (1387 319 82 85 332 
altered as follows: leaving Sydney on 
Monday the plane will arrive in HK Total .. — = 19,819 178,871 3,446 18,266 76,018 
on Tuesday; and leaving HK on Friday 
will arrive in Sydney on Saturday. The Total Aircraft Departure = 216 
times of departure and arrival are un- 
changed. Total Aircraft Arrival = 215 
HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
August 1952 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Departures Arrivals Out In Out In Out In 
Monthly averages for 1948 ............ _ 595 9,382 9,592 13,6494 13,7264 100,986 42,920 
Monthly averages for 1949 ........006. 1,057.5 1,062 13,312 12,246 14,576 13,842 272,656 237,696 
Monthly averages for 1950 ............ 223 223 3,452 2,722 15,803 12,767 111,645 65.912 
Monthly averages for 1951 ............ 219 218 3,641 2,681 21,553 20,9154 111,572 103,170 
1952: 
216 216 3,283 2,783 19,797 18,888 127,878 55,594 
February —- ccccccccccccccccccccecs 203 204 3,356 2,748 19,367 16,616 91,833 58,087 
214 212 3,861 3,093 19,905 17,213 120,867 65,196 
217 218 3,789 3,350 19,390 14,015 126,874 60,510 
BERG 219 222 4,004 3,755 19,949 12,637 150,801 55,627 
199 197 3,791 3,143 18,332 11,435 152,436 58,267 
218 218 3,772 3,321 19,199 14,962 136,937 69,779 
Arrmiist cccaccccsvgecccccsscccsees 216 215 3,592 3,446 19,819 18,265 178,871 76,018 
1,702 1,702 29,448 25,639 155,758 124,032 1,086,497 499,078 


August 1952: 
Grand totals—Aircraft out & in 431; Passengers 7,038; Mail 38,085 kgs; Freight 254.9 metric tons. 


Jan.-Aug. 1952: 
Grand totals—Aircraft out & in 3,404; Passengers 55,087; Mail 279,790 kgs; Freight 1,586 metric tons. 


Monthly Averages 1948-1951: 


SHIPPING REPORTS 
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HONGKONG JUNKS 
August 1952 
Foreign Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. 


JUNKS 
Reg. Tonnage Dead Weight No. of 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
Out- 
Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward ward 
1952 
August 716 719 52,013 51,602 29,468 3,613 ome _ 
July 656 674 50,486 51,438 25,891 6,440 — — 
+-60 +45 +1,527 +164 +3,577 —2,827 — — 
LAUNCHES 
August 231 247 5,794 6,155 580 208 — — 
July 207 211 4,990 4,963 918 173 — 
+24 4+3 +864 4+-1,192 —338 +35 — — 
Total Vessels entered & cleared July 1,748 111,877 N.R. Tons 
4+-3,687 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded July 33,422 D.W. Tons 
” ys ” ” August 33,869 
+447 


Jan.-August 1952—Foreign Trade 
Vessels entered & cleared: 14,131 of 1,318,097 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded: 291,514 D.W. Tons. 


Local Trade Conducted by Junks and Launches of 60 Registered Tons and under. 


JUNKS 
Reg. T: nnage Dead Weight No. of 
No. of Vessels of Vessels Tonnage of Cargo Passengers 
Out- 
Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward Outward Inward ward 
1952 
August 1,057 1,046 53,844 58,901 31,169 5,270 _ _ 
July 1,308 1,313 40,284 40,682 31,987 7,332 70 70 
—251 —267 +13,560 +18,219 —818 —2,062 —70 —70 
LAUNCHES 

August 518 500 7,393 7,587 52 158 23,144 22,658 
July 519 529 9011 9,129 41 291 23,361 22,911 

—] —29 —1,618 —1,542 +1] —133 -—217 —253 
Total Vessels entered & cleared July 3,669 99,106 N.R. Tons 

” ” August 3,121 127,725 
—548 +28,619 
Total Cargo discharged & loaded July 39,651 D.W. Tons 
99 August 36,649 
—3,002 


Jan.-August 1952—Local Trade 
Vessels entered & cleared: 29,413 of 1,122,064 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded: 314,962 D.W. Tons. 


Grand Total—Foreign & Local Trade 1952 (8 months) 
Vessels entered & cleared: 43,544 of 2.440,161 N.R. Tons. 
Cargo discharged & loaded: 606,476 D.W. Tons. 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPPING BY FLAG 
(Ocean & River over 60 tons net) 
January-July 1952 


Entered 
No. Tons 
British 1,812 3,114,293 
American 100 532,657 
Burmese 3 8,333 
Chinese 154 88,641 
Costa 
Rican — — 
Danish 87 320,971 
Dutch 89 421,384 
French 24 131,509 
k innish 1 5,412 
German — — 
Greek 1 4,360 
Hondurian — — 
Indian l 4,463 
Indonesian 1 2,090 
Italian 6 27,,672 
Japanese 4 10,347 
Liberian 1 4,380 
Morrocan 2 8,686 
Nor- 
wegian 231 593,230 
Pakistani 15 44,551 
Pana- 
manian 78 #130,742 
Philippine 41 83,309 
Polish — — 
Portuguese 4 16,678 
Swedish 38 114,450 
Turkish — — 
1,852 


U.S.S.R. 1 


Cleared 

No. Tons 
1,812 3,102,690 
101 532,808 
2 5,551 
157 95,9438 
90 327,492 
&6 417,471 
25 £133,162 
1 5,412 
l 4,360 
1 4,463 
6 27,672 
4 10,347 
1 4,380 
2 8,686 
232 599,213 
14 43,404 
84 139,998 
44 88,741 
7 18,882 
39 = 118,657 
1 1,852 


Total 2,694 5,670,010 2,710 5,691,184 


HONGKONG OCEAN 


& RIVER 


PASSENGERS 
Ocean River 
Passengers Passengers 
1952: In Out In Out 
January 1,626 3,007 29,118 34,542 
February 1,326 3,493 43,266 43,934 
March .. 1,768 2,754 49,975 55,833 
. April .--. 1,341 2,475 56,067 62,350 
May 1299 3,134 46,494 57,710 
June .--- 1,331 2,731 50,183 60,499 
July 1619 3,205 64,217 77,986 
August 1,330 15,293 36,216 42,247 
Total . 11,640 36,092 375,536 


436,101 


January-August 1952. 


passengers in 
47,732; total river passengers 811,637; 
grand total 859,369. 


Menthly Averages 1948-1951. 


Total 


Passengers: 

Ocean In 


ocean 


1948 


1949 


1950 


& out 


1951 


23,583 21,952 10,331 2,871 


-. 19,547 21,564 9,066 4,532 


37,529 48,496 63,887 36,708 


-.- 29,769 52,620 65,333 38,335 


Se 


306,669,542 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 
Imports Exports 
1952 1952 1952 1952 
July January-July July January-July 
% of % of % of % of 
Total Total Total Total 
8 Trade $ Trade $ Trade $ Trade 
BUrMA .......... 7,890,190 2.57 20,255,249 93 5,508,522 2.10 40,227,108 2.56 
Ceylon ........ 208,969 .O7 1,216,310 .06 974,442 7 3,715,826 24 
Indo-China .. 3,370,842 1.10 32,140,378 1.49 2,829,032 1.08 19,479,649 1.24 
7,284,127 2.37 47,246,359 2.19 1,967,191 6,539,902 42 
Pakistan... 225,452 07 66,071,075 3.06 2,338,182 .89 41,153,955 2.62 
, eee 16,774,563 5.47 91,280,264 4.22 _ 34,097,125 13.03 260,542,157 16.58 
Philippines .... 528,846 17 6,646,852 ol 4,366,704 1.67 24,111,649 1.53 
Thailand 19,111,488 6.23 141,985,588 6.57 23,362,116 8.93 164,453,350 10.46 
Indonesia .... 1,134,387 37 16,909,779 -78 53,011,236 20.26 230,042,980 14.64 
China (excl. 

Formosa) .. 70,529,530 23.00 417,588,961 19.32 §2,225,716 19.96 218,398,297 13.90 
Formosa 5,836,142 1.90 30,633,967 1.42 17,245,674 6.59 121,746,561 7.75 
North Korea .. — — — — — — — — 
South Korea .. 1,151,222 087 4,065,001 19 2,188,609 .84 14,203,726 .90 

Total Trade 

of HK .. 2,161,501,011 261,618,624 1,571,452,488 


You re 


always welcome at the 


Sth floor entirely air-conditioned 


Telephone and private bath in every room 


@ ATTRACTIVE RATES @ FINEST FOOD @ ATTENTIVE SERVICE 
“Clipper Bar’ for your relaxation 


33. CAMERON RD., KOWLOON, TEL: 58091 


Hongkong Statistical Reports 


Various Statistics issued by the HK 
Government for July, 1952 are given 
below. Figures for June are shown in 
the Review of August 28 (Vol. XIII, 
No. 9, Page 281). 


Vital Statistics—Biiths registered in 
July 5,885 (Chinese 5,814; non-Chinese 


71). Total 
36,877; non-Ch. 413). 
registered 1,758 
Jan.-July 


Deaths 


non-Ch. 14). 
(Ch. 11,020; non-Ch, 101). 

Slaughter House—Animals slaughter- 
ed 56,935 (swine 56,076). 


Total 


for Jan.-July 37,290 (Ch. 


(Ch. 1,744; 
11,121 


Total Jan- 


July 384,904 (swine 378,230; sheep and 
goats 4,915; cattle 1,759). 

Vegetables—Vegetables marketed at 
the Govt. wholesale vegetable market, 
Kowloon, 2,634.65 tons. Tota] Jan.-July 
30,495.85 tons. 

Fish—-Fish marketed 2,368.7 tons in 
July. Total Jan.-July 17,087.7 tons. 

General Post Office—Post Office Re- 
venue for July $1,335,466.71 (Sale of 
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stamps $1,075,700; receipt stamps 
$181,800). Total Jan.-July $8,858,388.86 
(stamps $7,126,730.32; receipt stamps 
$1,275,330; stationery $439,857.10; post- 
age due labels $16,471.44). 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties— 
Number of Accidents in July 661 (HK 
822, Kowloon & New Territories 339). 
(Monthly average for 1951, 571). Total 
Jan.-July 4,456 (HK 2,326; K. & N.T. 
2,130). 


Number of Casualties 330 (HK 124; 
K. & N.T. 206). Total Jan.-July 2,085 
(HK 817: fatal 27, serious 128, slight 
injury 662; K. & N.T. 1,268: fatal 49, 
serious 208, slight injury 1,017). 

Vehicular Traffic—The number of 
vehicles and drivers licensed as at July 
31 was as follows: 


Vehicles: 

117 
Motor Cycies .................. 1,045 
Eire Cars ................ 284 
479 
Public Commercial Lorries 1,400 
Private Commercial Lorries 1,096 
Government Cars and 

Rickshaws (Private) 85 

ty) 853 
Tricycle (Goods) ............ 805 
27 
20 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licences* .. 35,935 
Learners Licences* ............ 98,753 
55,423 
Rickshaw & Tricycle 

3,999 
Hand Truck Drivers ..... 14 


* Cumulative totals since re-occupation 
of H.K. 


Cement—Production of cement during 
July amounted to 6,906 metric tons. 
Total output Jan.-July 46,382 m. tons. 


Gas Manufacture—Manufacture & 
distribution of gas in July came _ to 
43,506,800 cubic feet (domestic 38,502,100 
cu. ft.; industrial 2,015,600 cu. ft.; public 
lighting 2,989,100 cu. ft.). Total for 
Jan.-July 337,202,200 cu. ft. (domestic 
303,305,200 cu. ft.; industrial 13,359,600 
=. ft.; public lighting 20,537,400 cu. 


Building—New building construction 
in July: 104 buildings costing $7,122,078 
with site work $512,941. (Monthly 
average cost of building construction in 
1951 $6.5 million; in 1950 (April-Dec.) 
$9.8 million). Total Jan.-July: 718 
buildings costing $51,442,463 with site 
work $1,931,833. 
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HK Building Construction July & Jan.-July 1952 


* Includes $ 18,409.35 (Concession Tickets). 
7 Includes $130,685.65 (Concession Tickets). 


July 1952 
Cost Site Work 
City of Victoria: No. $ 
Factories & Godowns ........................... 1 50,000 167,453 
16 306,542 167,453 
Island outside City: 
Factories & Godowns 3 522,921 156,952 
Houses & Flats ............. 15 1,806,786 72,116 
Other (incl. Mixed Accom.) 1 103,000 19,000 
19 2,432,707 248,068 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns _.......................... 5 593,096 34,000 
69 4,382,829 97,420 
Total for July 1952: 
City of Victoria ..... pind 16 306,542 167,453 
Island Outside City of Victoria ............ 19 2,432,707 248,068 
Kowloon & New Kowloon ........................ 69 4,382,829 97,420 
Grand Total Jan.-July 1952: 
125 8,790,466 272,618 
Island Outside City of Victoria ............ 139 12,906,522 964,256 
Kowloon & New Kowloon ........................ 470 30,052,019 694,959 
HK Production of Electricity 
1952 
July Jan.-July 
Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
9,112,696 63,676,705 
Power 12,281,591 81,468,353 
Bulk Supply Consumers 11,037,828 72,026,517 
Public Lighting , 165,505 1,190,821 
Total 33,515,360 225,252,956 
KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY 
(BRITISH SECTION) 
Goods & Passenger Statistics 
Total 
July January-July 
Passengers: Local: No. No. 
Upward 102,070 955,541 
116,825 937,452 
Concession Tickets 17,782 127,441 
Foreign: 
— 
Goods: Local: Kgs. Kgs. 
3,068 ,200 19,551,620 
» Foreign: 
— — 
— 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ 
193,353.55* 1,585,691.807 
Goods: 
129,860.30 681,985.40 
Miscellaneous Receipts .................... 104,364.19 502,119.51 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The local markets were comparatively 
undisturbed by the news that the first 
part of the order for textiles placed 
direct by the Peking Govt. with mills 
in Great Britain would soon be on its 
way to Tientsin by sea The Colony 
has been used to such direct shipments 
in the past. Other shipments of non- 
strategic chemicals and miscellaneous 
goods have already been despatched to 
China, but this was the first to include 
textile materials. Orders for textiles, 
mainly high-class woollen goods, placed 
by China with the U.K. since the end 
of July total nearly £1 million; while 
licences issued by the Board of Trade 
for the export to China of non-strategic 


chemicals are valued at £1% _ mil- 
lion. 

While doubtful whether the existing 
difficulties confronting trade with 


China will permit of its development 
on a large scale, HK merchants are 
interested in the present shipments as 
indicating China’s necessity to cover 
requirements. 


China Trade—A new procedure for 
imports and exports has been announced 
by the Canton Foreign Trade Control 
Bureau. This represents in some 
respects an easing up of the former 
procedure, and_ indicates not only 
China’s pressing need for foreign ex- 
change, but also a desire to encourage 
trade, in which incidentally Hk will 
share as is shown by the quantity and 
variety of produce now being sent to 
the Colony from China. 


The new regulations cover “Export on 
Closed Sales’, “Export on  Consign- 
ment”? and “Import on Closed  Pur- 
chase’. The arrangement for “Export 
on Closed Sales” follows the usual pro- 
cedure of submitting a mutually agreed 
upon price to the Canton authorities 
for approval, after which foreign ex- 
change clearance can be arranged or 
settlement by barter on the basis of 
the agreed price. The “Export on Con- 
signment” arrangement, however, is 
more complicated and less satisfactory 
in certain respects, the time limit set 
for clearance of exchange or barter 
being too short and the penalties for 
delay too heavy. No allowance is made 
for inability to sell goods at the ap- 
proved price nor for any falling off of 


demand from abroad. 


Survey of HK Markets for week ending 
Sept. 13, 1952 


The Cotton Yarn market experienced 
a lull in trading during the week, due 
partly to the fact that buyers con- 
sidered prices rather high in view of 
expected arrivals from Italy and India, 
and held back in the hope that a cer- 
tain quantity would be taken into local 


BE 


stocks even if the bulk of the shipments 
were for forward delivery. Dealers 
from Pakistan, Thailand, Burma and 
Taiwan were in the market, but trans- 
actions were moderate. Cotton Piece- 
goods were quiet, orders from Indo- 
nesia having fallen off momentarily. 
The Metals market continued dull. 
Reports from Macao indicated that buy- 
ing offers for tinplate had been received 
from the mainland. Merchants from 
Taiwan and Thailand were making pur- 
chases locally but not to any great 
extent. Traders from North and South 
China were making considerable pur- 
chases of Industrial Chemicals. Ex- 
porters to Taiwan were also active, 
except that high prices proved a deter- 
rent in regard. to certain items. South 
Korean dealers put in an appearance for 
the first time following a _ prolonged 
absence. In spite of the presence of 
Indonesian and Taiwan merchants, the 
Paper market continued featureless, 
although prices remained steady. Ex- 
porters of China Products to Europe 
were active, as well as to Japan and 
Taiwan. Teaseed and linseed oils were 
in demand, and rosin and unhulled sesa- 
mum had brisk sales. Prices in some 
items showed a decline, due mainly to 
heavy shipments from China and the 
low price offers made from Europe. 


HK Commodity Prices 
195? 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(One picul = 133.33 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20's $1620 in bundles, $1650 
in cones. Indian 10’s $985 per bale; 15’s $1140; 
26’s $1470/$1480; 40's $1830 per bale. Dutch 
20's $1500 per bale. Italian 20's $1370/$1375 
and $1430 per bale. 32's $1860; 42’s $2420 per. 
bale. Egyptian 20's $1370 per bale. 


September 13 to 20, 
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Cotton Piece Goods——Grey sheeting: Japan $56 
per piece. White cloth $62.80 per piece. 

Metals——Mild Steel Round bars, European 

40 ft. 5/16" and 3/8" $57 per picul; 20 ft. 2” 

& $46 per picul; HK make 20’-24" 

and 3/8" $43 per picul. Iron Wire Galvanised 


G10 and G12 $54 per 


picul. Wire Netting, 
Galvanised, 


G20 $48 per picul, G19 $22. 


Galvanised Iron Sheets G24 65 cents per Ib. 
Copper sheets \"' $4.20 per lb. Zine Sheets 


5 & G6 $195 per picul. Aluminium Sheets, 


Japan 1 x 2 metres G22 $3.50 per lb. Copper 
Rods 16° 3/8''-1"" $6.80 per lb. Copper Wire 
G8 $480 per picul. Steel Wire Ropes, U.K. 
1%” $2.50 per lb., 2%” $2 per Ib. Shaft 


20’-22" 1%4"" $70 per picul. Electrolytic Tin- 
plate Waste Ends 3’-10"' $140 per 200 Ibs. 
Wire Nails, Kegs G15 and G14 $50 per picul, 
G7 4" $57 per picul; Europe (under 1°) G18 
$62 per picul; Japan 250 kegs $42 
per picul. 

Industrial Chemicals- Acetic Acid, Acetic, 
Glacial, Italy 25 kilo 55 cents per Ib. Borie 
Acid, Italy 50 kg. 78 cents per lb. Ammonium 
Chloride, U.K. $375 per ton. Bicarbonate of 


Ammonia, U.K. 2 owt drum $520/3$530 per ton, 
1 ewt drunt $545 per ton. Carbon’ Black 
German 145% Ib. case $210 per case. Petroleum 
Amber, Holland 377 lbs. drum 40 cents per Ib. 
Petrolatum White, Holland 67 cents’ per Ib. 
Sodium Hydrosulphite, 250 Ibs. drum packing 
Holland $107 per picul. Sodium Sulphide 5 cwt 
drum U.K. $290 per ton. Paraffin Wax (with- 
out export licence) $110 per picul. Zine Chlo- 
ride, India & Italy 82 cents per Ib 


Paper—-Newsprint 52 ger., 444 cents per 
lb. Newsprint in ream 50 Ibs. 31” x 48” 
$22.50; Japan 50 Ibs. $20.50 per ream. News- 
print thin, in ream 25 lbs. 22%" x 51" $16.80 
per ream. Woodfree Printing 80-100 Ibs. 86 


cents per ream, 57-60 lbs. 72 cents, 65-70 lbs 
74 cents. Duplex Board 240 lbs. Sweden $142 
per ream, Finland $130, Germany $130 per 


ream. Strawboard, Yellow 26” x 31"’ & oz and 
10-12 oz Holland $490 per ton, 14-16 oz Holland 


$500 per ton; 10-16 oz Japan $495 per ton. 
MG Cap 17% lb. coloured, Europe $13.80 per 
reant; 1744 lbs. white, Japan $10.50, Norway 


$11.50 per ream. M.G. Sulphite Paper, Europe 


47 lbs. brown $35 per ream; 40 lbs. white 
35” x 47 $32.50 per ream; 47 Ibs. white 
$35.50. M.G. Pure Sulphite 30" x 40° Austria 


$14.10. Bond Paper watermarked 22" x 34” 
32” white $25 per ream; unwatermarked $24.20 
per ream. Foolscap Cream laid 48-60 bb. 
x $1.46 per lb. ; Miscellaneous brands 
$1.35 per Ib. Manifold Paper 16 lbs. Norway 
$16.50, 16 lbs. France $15.80 per ream. Flint 


THE NATIONAL LACQUER 
>. & 
PAINT PRODUCTS CO.LTO 
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Paper coloured 20°’ x 30°’ $33 per ream. Prime 
Glascine Paper 23 lbs. 30°" x 40” $35.50 per 


ream. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oil: Aniseed Oil 
export qual $845 per picul fob. Tea-seed Oil 3% 
ffa. $144 per picul. Wood Oil refined in bulk 


$144 per picul, in drums $236 per picul. Ani- 
seed Star, Nanning $264 per picul. Other Pro- 
duce: Cassia Lignea, West River 80 lb. bale 
fob $64. Crude Lacquer Hupeh $625 per ton. 
Ege Powder, Albumen dried $5.20 per Ib. 
Duck feathers 85% $720 per picul. Gallnut, 
Hankow 2 q. $47.50 per picul. Garlic, Kum- 
shan toasted $97.50 per picul, Kwangtung $82 
per picul. Raw silk Canton 20/22 $3200 per 
picul. Rosin N grade $100 per quintal, Mixed 
grade 1 q. $85 and 2 q. $73 per quintal. Sesa- 
mum Unhulled, Hankow white $68 per picul, 
Tientsin white $69 per picul. Gypsum’ $18 per 
picul, Rice Bran, Changteh $15.50, Changsha 
$20.50 per picul. Wheat Bran Hankow $17.30 
per picul. Beans, Black, Shanghai $65 _ per 
picul, Tientsin 2 q. $41.50 per picul. Green 
beans large, Kaifeng 1 q. in gunny bags $46.90 
per picul. Graan Beans small, Kalgan 2 4q. 


$52 per picul. 


CANTON IMPORT/EXPORT 
PROCEDURE 


A new set of regulations governing 
Import & Export Procedure has been 
announced by the Canton Foreign 
Trade Control Bureau. Under these 
regulations exports are in principle to 
be made through “closed sale”; in cer- 
tain cases however “export on consign- 
ment” may be permitted. A shift may 
not be made from “export on closed 
sale” to “export on censignment,’” but 
the contrary may be permitted. 


Goods exported on consignment may 
be sold on arrival at destination at the 
market prices obtaining there, but can 
be disposed of only according to the 
prescribed ratio for the different cate- 
gories of goods involved. 

Imports are in principle limited to 
“closed exchange,’ “closed purchase,’ 
and “direct order’; a fourth category 
of “non-closed purchase’”’ being confined 
to miscellaneous articles involving only 
very small quantities. 


Procedure For “Export On Closed Sale” 
And Points Of Note 


1. Exports are in principle to be un- 
dertaken through “closed sale.” In cases 
where articles the exportation of which 
is difficult due to quality or other con- 
ditional limitations, “export on con- 
signment” may be permitted within 
prescribed timelimits. 


2. Articles under the category of 
“export on closed sale’? cannot be ex- 
ported “on consignment,’ but articles 
which are permitted “export on consign- 
ment’ may be exported through “closed 
sale.” 


3. Before undertaking “export on 
closed sale,” negotiations on price should 
be made with the buyer (including aff- 
liates and branches) abroad, and the 
price mutually agreed upon should be 
entered on the Export Declaration and 
submitted for consideration. After 
examination and approval, the deal may 
be closed on the price authorised. Ap- 
plication for Export Licence may then 
be handed in within’ prescribed time- 
limits, submitting the original Export 


Declaration together with documents 
certifying the closing of the deal (in- 
cluding contracts, telegraphic confirma- 
tion, authorities to purchase, letters of 
credit, telephone records, etc.) Export 
Licence will be issued after examina- 
tion if found in order. 


4. Foreign exchange clearance or 
settlement by barter in respect of “‘ex- 
port on closed sale” shall be done on 
the basis of the price authorised on the 
Export Licence. 

5. False declaration of a “closed 
sale,’ falsification of documents, and 
false declaration of prices, quality ana 
specification shall be dealt with as 
violation of the law. 


Procedure For “Export On Consign- 
ment’? And Points Of Note 


1. All matters concerning the sale 
and the timelimits for settlement by 
barter or clearance of foreign exchange 
in respect of articles permitted “export 
on consignment” shall be dealt with ac- 
cording to these regulations. 


2. When applying for “export on 
consignment,” application for Export 
Licence may be handed in, the submis- 
sion of Export Declaration in advance 
being not required. The market price 
ruling at destination on the date of 
application is to be filled in, on which 
export may be permitted after examina- 
tion and approval. 

3. On arrival at destination, the arti- 
cles may be sold at the prices obtain- 
ing there, but only at the prescribed 
ratio of the different articles involved. 
In cases where the ratio is exceeded, 
the sale can only be effected after the 
matter has been reported to the Foreign 
Trade Control Bureau and _ approval 
therefor obtained. If the sale price is 
higher than’ the original authorised 
price, settlement will be made on the 
actual sale price. 


4. Prior to exportation, endorsement 
requirements should be fulfilled with a 
designated bank. A deposit equalling to 
20% of the approved declared price 
should be paid in terms of JMP. 


5. On the basis of the speed of 
turnover of the various’ articles in- 
volved, the Foreign Trade Control 
Bureau shall decide separately that the 
articles should be sold in toto within 5 
days, 15 days and 25 days from the 
date of release by the Customs. (The 
timelimits for the various articles shall 
be stipulated separately). 


6. After the articles have been 
sold, the foreign exchange proceeds are 
to be deposited in a designated bank in 
toto. The timelimit for settlement by 
barter or clearance of foreign exchange 
is to be set at tine maximum of 10 days, 
20 days and 30 days from the date: of 
endorsement by the designated bank. 
Failure to comply within the prescribed 
timelimit shall be liable to a fine of 
5%, provided the timelimit is not ex- 
ceeded by 5 days. After 5 days, the 
deposit shall be confiscated in addition 
to accounting for the entire foreign ex- 
change preceeds. 
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7. Within seven days from the date 
of the actual sale of the articles ex- 
ported “on consignment,” the statement 
of settlement issued abroad, together 
with all vouchers on necessary expenses 
paid in foreign currency (such as freight, 
commission, coolie hire, godown charges, 
insurance charges, depreciation,  etc.), 
tihe original copy of the Export Licence, 


‘and the form entitled ‘‘Re-examination 


Of Export Licence On Articles Export- 
ed On Consignment,” in quintuplicate, 
should be submitted to the Foreign 
Trade Control Bureau for examination. 


8. When the statement of settlement 
and the various documents have been 
examined and the sale price found to 
conform to market prices obtaining 
abroad on the date of the sale and the 
necessary expenses found to conform to 
actual requirements, settlement by bar- 
ter or clearance of foreign exchange 
may be permitted after deducting all 
expenses incurred abroad, and the case 
closed. 


9. Articles exported “on  consign- 
ment” should be sold within the pres- 
cribed timelimit. In cages where mar- 
kets abroad are truly sluggish, or for 
other reasons, resulting in failure to 
sell the articles concerned within the 
prescribed timelimit, or to undertake 
settlement by barter or clearance of 
foreign exchange, a request may be 
entered to extend the timelimit, giving 
the reasons therefor. In case the rea- 
sons submitted are found insufficient, 
appropriate penalties will be imposed 
with a view to preventing unwar- 
ranted “export on consignment.” 


10. In cases of foreign exchange 
being prepaid on articles exported “on 
consignment,” settlement is to be made 
on the price approved by the Foreign 
Trade Control Bureau after the articles 
have been sold according to the “Pro- 
cedure Governing Clearance Of Foreign 
Exchange On Prepaid Exports” of the 
Bank of China. Any balance remain- 
ing is to be retained to meet the out- 
lay for subsequent export shipments. 

ll. False declaration of sale price 
and date of sale and falsification of 
statement of settlement and expense 
vouchers shall be dealt with as violation 
of the law. 


12. The timelimits. stipulated in 
Articles 5, 6 and 7 above shall apply 
to shipments from Canton to Hongkong 
and Macao only. The timelimit for 
shipments to Southsea areas shall be 
stipulated separately. 


13. These regulations may be amend- 
ed as necessary. 


Procedure For “Import On Closed 
Purchase” And Points Of Noie 


Article 1: Import On Closed Ex- 
chai:ge: All purchasing of goods, whose 
foreign exchange (including commodity 
price and all charges and expenses in- 
volved) incurred up to the arrival 
thereof at a port within the national 
boundaries have been decided in ad- 
vance, shall be known as “Import on 
Closed Exchange,” the points of note 
of which are as follows: 
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1, Prior to application for import, 
negotiations should be conducted with 
the suppliers (including affiliates or 
agencies) abroad on the price of the 
articles concerned and various 
charges and expenses. (including all 
freignt, insurance, loading and unload- 


ing charges, interest on foreign ex- 
change advanced, sales commission, 
agency commission, postal and_ tele- 


graphic charges, and all other expenses 
normally necessary to the purchase of 
the lot of commodity concerned. The 
price and expenses mutually  agrecd 
upon should be entered on an Import 
Declaration, duly annotated with the 
words “Closed Exchange” and submitted 
for consideration; and the deal may be 
closed after examination and approval. 

2. After the conclusion of the deal, 
the original Import Declaration together 
with documents certifying the conclu- 
sion (such as contracts, or telegrams 
or telephone records in confirmation) 
should be submitted in exchange for 
an Import Licence, in which case the 
c.i.f. value shall have been affirmed. 
In cases where an extension of: the 
timelimit of import is applied for, the 
original price authorised shall not be 
changed. 

3. Upon arrival of the articles con- 
cerned at the port of import, all docu- 
ments should be presented to the Cus- 
toms for examination and endorsement. 


Article 2. Import On Closed Pur- 
chase: All purchasing of goods whose 
quality and price have been decided 
in advance (other charges and expenses 
to be incurred in forwarding to the port 
of import being not vet decided) shall 
be known as “Import On Closed Pur- 
chase,” the points of note of which are 
as follows: 

1. The price decided after negotia- 
tions with the suppliers (ir°luding affi- 
liates and agencies) abroad, together 
with an estimate of the charges and 
expenses to be incurred in forwarding 


the articles involved to the port of im- 
port, is to be entered in the Import 
Declaration, duly annotated with the 
words “Closed Purchase” and submitted 
for consideration; and the deal may be 
closed at the authorised price after 
examination and approval. After the 
conclusion of the deal, the original Im- 
port Declaration together with docu- 
ments certifying the conclusion should 
be submitted within prescribed time- 
limits in exchange for an _ Import 
Licence. 


2. After the conclusion of the deal, 
the part pertaining to tihe price of the 
articles involved shall be considered 
settled and closed. All forwarding and 
other charges and expenses incurred are 
to be met within the limits authorised, 
examined and endorsed by the Customs, 
— settled by the designated bank after 
audit. 


Article 3: Import On Direct Order: 
All purchasing of commodities, either 
by the importers direct or through their 
affiliates in Hongkong, from factories 
and/or suppliers at the producing cen- 
ters, shall be known as “Import On 
Direct Order.” In addition to following 
the procedures provided for in_ the 
foregoing two sections and submitting 
letters of explanation, the following 
points are to be noted: 


1. The price shall be the c.i.f. price 
at the port of destination and not the 
Hongkong market price. 


2. In cases where the price involved 
is advanced by the Hongkong affiliate, 
the commission to be allowed may be 
appropriately higher than the _ rates 
generally prevailing in Hongkong. 


3. In cases where advance payment 
is made on the articles to be purchased, 
interest may be allowed within the term 
of validity of the authorised contract 
(to be included in forwarding and other 
charges and expenses). 
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4. The period of validity of the Im- 
port Licence may be stipulated separate- 
ly according to actual requirements. 


Article 4: Import On Non-Closed Pur- 
chase: Import By Non-Closed Purchase 
shall be limited to articles of a miscel- 
laneous nature or involving very small 
quantities, which are difficult of pur- 
chase by “closed purchase”’ prior to the 
issue of an Import Licence. In such 
cases, Import Licence may be applied for 
in advance and actual purchasing made 
after the issue thereof. The prices of 
the articles concerned and tie forward- 
ing and miscellaneous charges will be 
limited to that authorised in the Import 
Licence. If the market prices have 
fluctuated after the issue of Import 
Licence, purchasing may still be made 
provided the fluctuation is within 2% 
of the authorised limits. In cases 
where the 2% limit has been exceeded, 
purchasing may only be made after 
approval of the Foreign Trade Control 
Bureau has been obtained. The exami- 
nation and endorsement of the Customs 
should be obtained on importation. Any 
difference between the foreign exchaige 
allocated and the barter price will be 
adjusted according to regulations. 


Article 5: All imports shall in prin- 
ciple be limited to the first three cate- 
gories and the fourth, “Import On Non- 
Closed Purchase,’ shall be restricted. 
The Import Declaration system shall be 
applied in the first three categories. In 
cases where the price applied for and 
authorised is insufficient for the pur- 
chase in question, amendment or can- 
cellation of the original declaration may 
be applied for. 


Article 6: False declaration of the 
price of import and freight and other 
expenses and falsification of docu- 
ments are strictly prohibited. False 
declaration or falsification of documents 
shall be dealt with as violation of the 
law. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONC KONG. 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


MERCHANTS 
SHIPPING AND 
LLOYDS AGENTS 


INSURANCE 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HK COMPANY INCORPORATIONS 


private companies were 
during the week 


The following new 
incorporated in Hongkong 
ended September 6, 1952: 


EASTERN STEEL SUPPLIES LIMITED —Ex- 
port and import merchants, general traders, 
etc.: Nominal Capital, £5,010 (Sterling); Re- 
gistered Office, 1, Des Voeux Road Central, Ist 
floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—J. B- 
Wilson, 522A, The Peak, Hongkong, Merchant; 


P. A. L. Vine, 7, Bowen Road, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 

JURA LIMITED—Export and _ import mer- 
chants, general traders, etc.; Nontinal Capital, 


£100 (Sterling); Registered Office, 1, Des Voeux 
Road Central, ist floor, Victoria, Hongkong ; 
Subscribers—J. B. Wilson, 522A, The Peak, 
Hongkong, Merchant; P. A. L. Vine, 7, Bowen 


Road, Hongkong, Solicitor. 
LEE TUNG COMPANY, LIMITED Proprie- 


tors of garage, taxicab, omnibus, cab, etc. ; 
Nominal Capital, Hongkong $1,000,000; Regis- 
tered Office, Room 224, Wang Hing Building 2nd 
floor, Queen's Road Central, Victoria, Hongkong ; 


Subscribers—-Chau Kan, 76, Village Road, Happy 
Valley, Hongkong, Merchant; Grace Chow, 76, 
Village Road, Happy Valley, Hongkong, Mar- 
ried Woman. 

GARFIELD INVESTMENTS LIMITED —To 
acquire shares, stocks, debentures, etc. ; Nominal 
Capital, Hongkong $1,000; Registered Office o/o 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., Alexandra 
House, Hongkong; Subscribers-—D. Brittan 


Evans, 17, Shek O, Hongkong, Solicitor; F. D. 
Hammond, Flat 9, Abermor Court, May Road, 
Hongkong, Solicitor. 


THE WING TAI CHEUNG PRINTING COM- 


PANY, LIMITED—Printers, Stationers, litho- 
graphers, etc.; Nominal Capital, Hongkong 
$200,000; Registered Office, 31 & 33, Johnston 


Road, ground floors, Victoria, Hongkong; Subs- 
cribers—Wong Chi Ho, 33, Johnston Road, Ist 
floor, Hong Kong, Merchant; Wong Kam Hong, 
108, Yee Yuk Street, 3rd floor, Shamshuipo, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


WILLIAM HWANG AND COMPANY, LIMIT- 
ED. -To construct, hire and purchase steamships 
and other vessels of any class, etc. ; Nominal] 
Capital, Hong Kong $100,000; Registered Office, 
Room 414, Hong Kong Hotel Building, Victoria, 
Hong Kong; Subscribers—-William C. T. Hwang, 
18, MacDonnell Road, ground floor, Hong Kong, 
Merchant: EF’. J. Armstrong, 56. The Peak. 


Hong Kong, Solicitor. 
THE UNITED TRADING AND SHIPPING 
COMPANY LIMITED—Importers, exporters, 


shipowners, etc.; Nominal Capital, Hong Kong 
$1,000,000 ; Registered Office, 28, Bonham 
Strand West, Victoria, Hong Kong; Subscribers 
Tan Chin Poo, 18, King Kwong Street, 2nd 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Ting Yok Han, 94, 
Ho Fu Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


The following new company (limited by 
guarantee) was incorporated in Hongkong during 


the week ended September 6, 1952: 
THE HONGKONG SETTLERS HOUSING 
CORPORATION LIMITED —To apply to the 


Hongkong Government for sites for the building 
of huts and houses for the occupation by ap- 


proved occupiers ; Maxintum No. of Members. 
200; Registered Office, Room 610 Alexandra 
House, 6th floor, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscri- 


bers -—Lee Iu Cheung, 37, Des Voeux Road Cen- 


Fook Shu, 610, Alexandra House, Hongkong, 
Chartered Accountant; Kwok Chan, 101, Robin- 
son Road, Hongkong, Banker; I. N. Chau, 
Chung Tin Building, Hongkong, Architect; Fung 
Ping Fan, 14, South Bay Road, Hongkong, 
Banker; Lee Sai Wah, 443, Wang Hing Build- 
ing, Hongkong, Gentleman; Dhun Ruttonjee, 2, 
Conduit Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Bunnan 
Tong, 84, Robinson Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


The directors of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia & China have de- 
clared an interim dividend for’ the 
current year of 7% actual subject to 
income tax. The dividend is payable 
on October 3rd. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The continued weakness in Rubber, combined 
with local holidays, accounted to a large ex- 
tent to the reduced volume of business done. 
Tin however rose and some demand also arose 
for selected industrials. 


The general belief seems to be that money 
will buy more as time passes. Everything 
points to caution and absence of haste in pri- 
vate as well as in City and Government spend- 
ing. The necessity for unceasing pressure 
against terrorism prevents any abatement in 
emergency expenditure, but the accusation of 
extraneous spending by the administration is to 
be heard and it is reported that an increased 
rate of Income Tax may be levied instead of 
curtailment of projects which are considered 
not absolutely necessary. And in due course 
pressure will be brought in Singapore to align 
its Company Tax with the Federation in spite 
of the fact that it is generally considered that 
any increase in taxation would stop any pro- 
jected industrial development in Singapore and 
would certainly discourage fresh capital in 


both Singapore and the Federation. It would 
not appear that there is any immediate cause 
for alarm but it is a danger that should be 


recognised and all who have a stake in Singa- 
pore should pledge themselves to oppose an 
increase in Malayan Income Tax rates. 


The chief feature in the Metal market has 
been the rise in the Singapore and world free 
market price to some $4 per picul above the 
level (121% cents per Ib.) at which the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has stated its 
willingness to supply the American consumer. 
Thus once again the American taxpayer is likely 
to be mulcted to give cover to the bright boys 
who early in August sought easy meat in ‘bear- 
ing’ Tin by selling December futures at 114 
US cents per Ib. 


In the Industrial share market chief buying 
interest was shown in those Companies. with 
financial years ending at 30th June and which 
thus have still to account for a _ considerable 
period before the decline in purchasing power 
resulting from the Rubber fall. These include 
Fraser & Neave, Malayan Breweries, Robinson 
& Co. and Wearne Brothers. 


Fraser & Neave maintained the best price of 
last week and as we go to 
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year and the capitalization of reserves to the 
extent of making a Bonus issue of 1 sHare fo 
every 2 now held. 


Among Dollar Tins Petaling moved to $6.50 
in sympathy with the Metal, Rantau improved 
to $4.80 and Taiping came in for fresh outport 
buying. Sungei Way being offered in mid week 
met large support at $4.00 and late on Friday 
had ap country takers as high as $4.07. 
Changes in the Australian Tin Section were 
negligible, except perhaps for better rates for 
Austral Amalgamated and Kuala Kampar. In 
Sterling Tins Ampat went at 7/6 and London 
raised its bids sufficiently to induce local holders 
of the Nigerian Tin-Columbite producer Jantar 
to take their profits. 


Rubber shares were increasingly difficult to. 
place and this stalemate seems likely to con- 
tinue since there is no selling pressure from 
holders and only bargain-hunter interest on the 
buying side. 


There was further Press reference during the 
week to the proposed City of Singapore Loan, 
but on the market there has been no hint as 
to its likely terms. Prospective buyers of Loans. 
however, are inclined to defer purchase of all 
except short-dated paper in the belief that they 
will secure a higher yield from the new C 
issue. 

Further British 314% 
during the week, giving 
yield of around 4%,%. 


War Loan was taken 
purchases an _ interest 


Business Done. 30th August—ith September. 
Industrials. Fraser & Neave $4.15 to $4.25, 
Gammon $2.60, Hammer $2.40, Hongkong Bank 
Colonial Register $738.50, Jackson $1.95, Mala- 


yan Breweries $5.00, Malayan Cement 
$1.00 to $1.02, Malaya Publishing House 
$1.90, Perak Hydro Electric 13/6, Robin- 


son Ord. $3.50 ex. div., ex bonus, Straits Times 
$4.05 to $4.00, Straits Steamship $19.40 to 
$19.60, Henry Waugh $2.00, Wearne $2.17'4,. 
and $2.20, William Jacks $3.35 and $3.30. 


Tins...Batu Selangor $1.27, Jelebu .98 cents. 
Klang River $2.30, Kuchai $3.67% and $3.70 
c.d., Petaling $6.20 to $6.30, Rahman Hydrau- 
lic $2.30, Rantau $4.65 to $4.80, Sungei Way 
$4.05 and $4.00, Taiping $1.88% to $2.00. 


Austral Amalgamated 16/- to 16/6, Berjuntai 
25/3, Burma Malaya 22/6, Kuala Kampar 42/- 
to 42/3, Kundang 16/3, Larut 16/6 and 16/7 
ce.d., Pungah 22/- c.d. to 21/- x.d., Rawang 
Tinfields 10/1% to 10/4%, Sungei Bidor 58/5 
and 58/6, Takuapa 21/-, Tongkah Harbour 12/6, 


Ampat 7/6, Gopeng Consolidated 11/-, Jantar 
10/9. 
Rubbers. Amalgamated Malay $1.10 and 


$1.12%, Ayer Hitam 78 to 81 cents, Rubber 
Estates of Malaya 7/3, Suloh .50 cents, United 
Malacca $1.25. 


Sterling Investments. Anglo-lIranian 130/-, 
Oriental Telephone 57/6, Prudential “A” 
£35.12.6. 


Fraser & Neave Limited have issued a pre- 
limtinary notice to members that the Board of 
Directors recommend a bonus issue of $1 stock 
for each $2 stock held on the 25th October, 1952. 
The permission of the Exchange Controller hav- 
ing been obtained for the increase, an Extra- 
ordinary General Meeting is being called for 
the 25th October, 1952, to approve the Bonus 
Issue and approve an increase in the Authorised 
Capital from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000. 


At the Annual General Meeting also to be 
held on the 25th October, 1952, a final dividend 
of 4 cents and a bonus of 12 cents less 30% 


press comes the income tax will be recommended on the old 
tral, Hongkong, Merchant; C. H. Lam, 414, announcement that the Directors will recommend capital, making a total distribution for the year 
Alexandra House, Hongkong, Contractor: Li a total distribution at the same rate as last of 28 cents, tre same as the previous year. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


$80. Overseas $93 or £5.15 - or US$16.- 
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ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA YV. V. 


Regular Fast Express Service 
by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on 
Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New 
Comfortable Vessels TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH 
every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


TRAVEL WELL 
by 


R. L. 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 


Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18 
Hong Kong. 


3 flights weekly from Hong Kong 


New 
Super-6 Clippers 


Now—Pan American puts a whole new fleet of 
dependable, luxurious Douglas Super-6 Clippers* 
at your service! They’re faster than ever, pres- 
surized, air-conditioned and sound-proofed for 
your extra comfort: You'll slip along smoothly 
high above the weather while you enjoy superb 
meals... excellent bar service... courteous 
attendants. Foam-soft berths available at small 
surcharge. 


On Super-6 Clippers you fly from Hong 
Kong to Bangkok, Calcutta, Beirut, Istanbul, 
Frankfurt and other European cities. You 
atrive refreshed and relaxed by your luxurious 
flight aboard the world’s most modern airliner 
—Pan American’s new Super-6 Clipper. Make 
your reseryations now! 


Call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Reservation: Phones 36474, 36576 
Clipper Information Desk: Phone 37031 (24 hour service) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 


*Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc: 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Aurways, Inc., Incorpqrated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liability 


= 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie : INS 


“UCOMETAL” 
PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 


35884. “UCOMETAL” 
303 Edinburgh House. | 
Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill | 
Forges de la Providence 


Sambre et Moselle. 
Pig Iron 


Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 


BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 


Be Jeng 


PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 


35884. “DEJON” 
303 Edinburgh House. 


2) ) jr lin€ 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 

Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 

Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 

Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 

Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 

Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


W. R. LOXLEY & Co., (CHINA) 


HONGKONG 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


CABLES 


LOXLEY-HONGKONG 


° 


% > 


76" 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 


DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 


Founded 1868 & CO., LTD. 
| BARBER LINE 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 


TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 
HONG KONG, CHINA, 


JAPAN & KOREA 
m.v. “TAMESIS” .... .... Loading Hongkong 20th Sept. 
Importers and Exporters, 
m.v. “BELLEVILLE” ..__,, ‘ 5th Oct. 
m.v. “TUNGUS” .... .... 20th Oct. 


{nsurance, Shipping and 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- Air Transport 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Ce., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 
LOADS FOR NAGOYA & YOKOHAMA 
TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 
2nd Oct. 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


Ve The Glen Line Limited 

FOR ADEN, PORT SAID, GENOA, MARSEILLES, 
m= § CASABLANCA, LONDON, ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM 


The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


& HAMBURG 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP Co., LTD. 


B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


8rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 23021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M/S NICOLINE MAERSK  .... .... .... Oct. 2 
M/S ANNA MAERSK Oct. 16 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and Svuth 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M/S OLUF MAERSK 
M/S LEXA MAERSE .... .... .... .... .... Oct. § 


M/S LAURA MAERSK ..... .... .... .... Oct. 18 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M/S ELSE MAERSK .... Sept. 22 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M/S VIBEKE MAERSK 
M/S HERTA MABERSE ...... .... .:.. .... Oct. 13 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents © Brokers 


French Bank Building, 5 Queen’s Road, C. 
Private Office & Shipping Department 5th floor, Room 76 
Accounts Department - - - - =- - 2nd floor, Room 28 


Telephones: 32369 (Private Offfice) 
38661 (General Office) 
34107 (Accounts Dept.) 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 
NEW BOE 
BRANCHES @ TOKYO/MOJI (JAPAN), (SYNDEY) 
AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 


Correspondents at 


LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 
BOMBAY, etc. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S.A. 


Shipping Agents: 
E. OTT & CO., LTD. 
EASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 
MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
SCINDIA STEAM NAV. CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
STATES MARINE CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltp. 
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